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Editorial, 


T the last meeting of the Unitarian Club of Boston 
in response to an address of welcome, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot made a declaration of faith which ought 
to be put on record for the benefit of the members 
of our fellowship who have secret fears that there 
is some truth in the ancient gibe, “Unitarianism may be 
good enough to live by, but it is not good enough to die 
by.’ Dr. Eliot said: “When I was in Kandy, Ceylon, 
I received a message from this club. I was very glad to 
get it, for Iwas very sick and I was far from home and 
friends.’’ He then went on to describe himself as one who 
was a Unitarian both by inheritance and conviction. He 
had known no other faith, as had many of the men who 
sat before him; and he testified that, while for two weeks 
it was doubtful whether he should recover or not, he found 
his religious faith an ample support, as he believed the 
members of the Unitarian Club would find it when they 
came face to face with death. ‘The calmness and sim- 
plicity of this brief recital of a personal experience made it 
exceedingly impressive,—an event never to be forgotten 
by those who were present. 


ONE may have sympathy with a reform or a cause, 
and work for the benefits aimed at, and yet not be incon- 
sistent if he declines to identify himself with its organized 
propagandism. Some necessities of membership and of 
co-operation, some incompatibilities of taste and judg- 
ment, some differences as to methods, may properly hold 
one back from association which carries with it respon- 
sibility that cannot honestly be accepted. On the out- 
skirts of every organization are helpers and sympathizers 
whose aid is more valuable disconnected than connected. 
They are not to be counted enemies or half-hearted allies 
on this account. The sons of thunder are always desir- 
ous of calling down fire from heaven upon them. But 
the wise leader countenances no such limitation of loyalty. 
He knows that unenlisted men may be of service where 
enlisted men cannot go. 


Dr. lL. P. Jacks, in the leading article of the Hibbert 
Journal, puts in array some facts that deserve careful 
consideration on the part of those who do, and of those 
who do not, believe that in modern democracy lies the hope 
His subject is “Democracy and Disci- 
and, without attempting to repeat or condense 
his lengthy argument, we may say that he shows that to 
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be successful democracy must be accompanied by disci- 
pline. If it is regarded merely as an escape from au- 
thority, the community that accepts it becomes an irre- 
sponsible mob. All the more because of his new liberty, 
the citizen must learn to obey. ‘‘None but a thoroughly 
disciplined community can effectually deal, through its 
government, with social reform.” ‘The method of disci- 
pline so sternly urged by Thomas Carlyle was to be im- 
posed upon the many by superior authority: the method 
proposed by Dr. Jacks involves the voluntary submission 
of the multitude to an inflexible discipline invoked by 
themselves and then adopted and submitted to as a neces- 
sary concomitant of liberty. 
& 


THERE is a kind of sensitiveness about being known 
as a clergyman which betrays a shame of his profession 
unworthy of atrue man. ‘To feel proud not to be thought 
a minister and to try in every way, though probably in 
vain, to disguise the fact is not as admirable as at first 
sight appears. Of course the justification is that no one 
wants to resemble the ministers whose unmanly and un- 
worldly pretentiousness has set them apart from their 
fellows. But because one does not wish to appear the 
typical minister is no reason for not frankly vindicating 
the quality of the real minister. If all ministers could 
keep free from the twang of their calling, could avoid 
the manner which made Parkman speak of them all as 
smooth and oily men of God, and would show in their 
unaffected behavior and their genuine devotion to their 
duties the same qualities which make men elsewhere re- 
spected, it would be almost worth while to put them in 
uniform so that these characteristics would attach them- 
selves to the profession and transform the popular notion 
of what a minister is expected to be like. As it is, all a 
man need do who shrinks from the danger of being 
thought a minister of the conventional type is to be the 
kind of man he may be proud to be, and let the result 
take care of itself. It is sure he will gain nothing to have 
the liking of people who are pleased with the condescen- 
sion of his imitation. It is better to let the ministry 
have all the benefit of true manliness than to keep the 
connection hidden and avoided. 


a 


THE frankness with which it is the habit of the time 
to write and speak about subjects hitherto held in reserve 
has many things to commend it. It brings into whole- 
some air matters which gather danger in darkness. From 
prudery and cowardice, as well as from delicacy, parents 
have kept from their children knowledge of the highest 
importance to have unalloyed, and have left enlighten- 
ment to the chance of vicious information and unhealthy 
curiosity. It is often said that, silence having failed, we 
should now try openness of speech, but in this last state- 
ment of the matter there is a fallacy. The presumption 
is that the issue lies between speech and silence, that it 


is solely because people have kept still that harm has 


come. ‘The truth is that neither method reaches the root 
of the matter, and that both methods have to be guarded. 
Even more harm may come from speech than from si- 
lence, and there is abundant evidence, from the orgies 
of candor exhibited in many books on the subject, from 
‘the glaring lack of tact shown in the use of freedom of 
speech, from laying bare to general audiences details 
proper only to a medical audience, and from the shocking 
use of protective knowledge in the interest of vice, that 
the suggestions of unrestrained discourse involve insid- 
ious perils and open harm. Instilling positive forces 
of character is, in the last analysis, the only radical pro- 
tection. We shall still respect silence combined with 
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moral influence as our best reliance. ‘The information 
necessary to impart should not be given without constant 
caution, lest it suggest the very thing it aims to correct. 
The veil of reserve is an instinctive shield of precious 
efficacy. It should rarely be lifted, and never torn aside. 
Education is not the last word on the subject, save as 
education includes and rests upon spiritual potency. 


ad 


Just at the time when the dust of conflict is thickest 
and the noise of strife fills our days, it is most grateful 
to have one occasion kept free for other uses. It was 
questionable praise of the distinguished archbishop when 
an enthusiastic adherent exclaimed, ‘‘He don’t bother 
you with no religion: he just preaches on the topics of — 
the day.” Just now the topics of the day fill six days 
quite sufficiently, and one restfulness of Sunday is that 
one shall not hear continuance, covert or open, of the sub- 
jects of political controversy. The canon which forbids 
political preaching is not one of mere conventionality 
nor one of narrow authority. It is the canon of.a general 
need and tacit demand. He who appreciates the full 
opportunity of preaching has the canon his own. 


Theology, Notwithstanding. 


The recent death of Gen. Booth, commander of the 
Salvation Army, gives an added emphasis to the signifi- 
cant question, “Why are so many people neglecting re- 
ligious institutions to-day?’’ A century ago practically 
everybody possessing social respectability attended divine 
service. ‘The man who neglected the church was usually 
a marked man. He either had no social standing in the 
community, or he was looked upon as cherishing intel- 
lectual vagaries which might make it easy to nullify his 
last will and testament. It will be remembered. that 
Daniel Webster tried to break the will of Stephen Girard 
because he held certain unpopular ideas on the subject 
of religious education. 

But in the last four decades, even, a significant change 
has taken place in. the common attitude toward religious 
institutions. To the superficial observer the ready ex- 
planation of this change is found in the spirit of com- 
mercialism that dominates our social life and the intense 
money greed which has reached all classes of people. 
Doubtless this has had its marked influence, but it does 
not explain the indifference and neglect toward the 
church which is manifested by men who are not absorbed 
in material things,—men of large views, men who are 
giving serious thought to the best interests of their 
fellow - creatures. "These public-spirited and educated 
citizens are deeply interested in the creation of educa- 
tional and philanthropical institutions outside the fang 
and influence of organized Christianity. 

The church has wisely recognized the wholesome in- 
fluence which these people are exercising in the commu- 
nity, and are trying to find some method by which they 
can be restored to the normal activities of institutional 


religion. Men like Gen. Booth and Dwight. Moody 
are crying in the highways and by-ways: ‘‘Quiet your 
intricate theologies and ecclesiasticisms. Preach the 


good old-fashioned gospel. That is the only antidote 
for indifference and scepticism. Address the heart and 
not the head!’’ Another large body of men, who are 
equally earnest, say: ‘Throw down your barbed wire 
fences of creed and denominationalism. Combine and 
organize for social service. Men don’t care for your the- 
ologies. What they demand is religious life, manifested 
in beneficent action.” 

The emotionalist and the ethicalist stand at the oppo- 
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site poles of popular religious dissatisfaction, but we 
think they are equally far from the solution of this ab- 
sorbing problem. What the modern man demands is 
not less theology, but more. ‘The demand may be 
obscured and half unconscious; but it is real, and it is 
radical. For a theology, in its last analysis, is but a 
philosophy of the universe. A theory of being! Pro- 
foundly true as the dominant creeds may be, they need 
to be restated in modern terms. They must be re- 
adjusted to the facts of modern life. The intellectual 
and moral atmosphere in which they were created has 
changed its character. A vast mass of scientific facts 
have been discovered. A great body of ethical ideals 
have been evolved. For these facts have the elder 
creeds the power of assimilation? ‘That is the master 
question of the hour. 

The elder fashion of opposition to the Church has be- 
come obsolete. Of the bitter antagonisms of the Inger- 
solian days we hear very little. These serious-minded 
men are not fighting the Church. What is much more 
significant, they are creating theories and constructive 
principles of life without reference to the Church; and 
they will not accept as the substitute for the creed any 
system of institutional activities, any clatter of emotional 
excitement, any display of mere ritualistic splendor. 
They will not submit to any intellectual anesthesia, and 
call its visions “faith.” They cannot worship in any 
temple to which the intellect is denied admittance. 

But every thoughtful man has his creed. He may dis- 
card the name, but he retains the thing. ‘The creed of the 
architect is in the plan of his building. Into that creed 
has passed his splendid faith in the stability of those 
natural laws by virtue of which he constructs his massive 
structures of stone and metal. One atom of heresy 
would mean destruction. A creedless architect would be 
a short-sighted pretender. He might build huts, but not 
cathedrals. He needs a larger knowledge of the laws 
of nature; in a word, a better theology. ' 

And so in creating the greater structure of personal and 
social life the wise man knows that he who builds only 
for to-day is working by the “rule of thumb,” like the 
sailor who steers only by “dead reckoning.’’ ‘his wise 
man, as the poet says, “Looks before and after.” He 
wants to know the relation of his earnest work to the 
past and future. He is eager to trace out the laws which 
will give permanency and dignity to his daily task. He 
wants to see the plans of the divine architect. As the 
skilful mariner cannot safely steer without the stars, so 
the wise master-builder finds at last that every law he 
uses in this daily task is pregnant with divine implica- 
tions. Every road he takes leads to the portal of that 
divine science which men call theology. 


The Philosophy of Jesus. 


To consider Jesus correctly in this age we must con- 
sider him as a keen thinker, and as belonging to the 
class of philosophers that marked his age. He was 
four hundred and fifty years after Socrates and Buddha, 
and their teachings, closing in on both sides of Judea, 
had more or less influence in shaping Rabbinical teaching. 
Whatever ordinances, like baptism and sacramental 
suppers, characterized early Christianity, if not borrowed 
from the East, were certainly not dissimilar in their 
character. 

The philosophical teachings of Jesus began with Peace 
on Earth, the announcement of a different social organiza- 
tion from that which had controlled humanity. It was 
the spirit of good-will in the place of brute strength, and 


Jesus distinctly taught that this was to characterize his 
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followers in their mission through the earth. ‘They were 
to teach peace and harmony and sympathy “to the Jew 
first, but also to the Gentile.” He evidently believed 
that the racial differences which caused so much jealousy 
and quarrelling were unjust, and must be worked out 
of the whole social system. 

Following this announcement of universal peace, he 
naturally taught the doctrine of mutual aid. The 
parables are full of this specific thought, that no man can 
live to himself alone, and that to undertake it is the 
supreme folly and crime. ‘‘Love your neighbor as 
yourself.” This was the boiling down of the whole law, 
as he could find it promulgated by the religious teachers 
that had preceded him. ‘The cult of Christianity thus 
developed a great human brotherhood. 

The relation of man to God followed very naturally 
from these premises, as one of honor and love,—a father- 
hood. The whole conception of a Deity that created 
us for his special glory, Jesus refused to recognize. He 
joined the kingdom of man to that of God. He was 
son of God as he was son of man. Other religions had 
said, and truthfully, ‘‘I am son of a God.” Jesus added: 
“Tam child both of universal divinity and of all humanity. 
As all men are my brothers who do the will of my Father, 
so am I and my Father one.”’ 

The reign of law did not pass away by these teachings; 
indeed Jesus, if not the first one of the great philosophers 
to teach the absolute unity of the universe, fully sus- 
tained it. We shall see this more distinctly if we ever 
learn to repeat the Lord’s Prayer as he gave it. It 
reads in the Greek, “Our Father, who art in the 
heavens,’’—not the God of some local Paradise, but he 
who filled the universe. It must be allowed that Jesus 
was before Paul in teaching that there is one God who 
fills all things, in whom we live and move and have our 
being—whose children we are. It was the doctrine that 
failed to be grappled by the Christian Church until within 
the last century. Darwinism has indorsed it and con- 
firmed it, by averring that everything has evolved, while 
nothing has been created ab mnihilo. Jesus placed this 
doctrine very strongly in such passages as, “Till Heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law before it is fulfilled.” 

Very naturally the kernel doctrine of early Christianity 
was purity of heart. “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” It was utterly impossible then, 
as it is now, for God to reveal himself to a vile disposi- 
tion. It must be the upward looker, anxious to be right, 
and he alone who could find God in all things. Others 
would hunt for him in ceremonies and special manifesta- 
tions of power, only to despair, and settle back at last 
upon the theory that God was hid from this world and 
to be revealed in another. 

With this fundamental principle Jesus brings us close 
up to the doctrine that character is the finality of a right 
human life. He shows that forms and ceremonies are 
of little value, and he took the emphasis off prayer. Who- 
ever would be his follower must do the works involved 
in the laws of his Father,—the laws revealed in the 
conscience and in nature. 

Whoever obeys God has life; whoever disobeys Him 
dies. It is not a question of eternal torture, but a ques- 
tion of more life. “‘I came,” says Jesus, ‘‘that ye might 
have more life.”’ We are to worship God by living 
broadly and honorably, and not alone with the tongue. 
The end of life is ‘not accumulating the perishable, but 
acquiring the imperishable. If you will be perfect, sell 
your perishable property, and by aiding those that are 
poor acquire that which is lasting. With this Jesus 
brushed away all mysteries, and taught the simple doc- 
trine that all life is one; that we live in God—our real 
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life is hid in God. ‘The end of true religion is not culture 
alone, but, larger and freer life. Sin is self-suicide: right- 
eousness is the enlargement of our moral, intellectual, 
and physical capacities. Godlessness is death: Godli- 
ness is life. 

As the mythical atmosphere that has clouded the Jesus 
of history clears away, the real nature and power of this 
superb character and thinker gradually appears; and we 
shall know him more and more as the chiefest among 
philosophers, the pioneer among sociologists,—the prophet 
of a clearer-sighted age. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Burdocks. 


Ill. 


5: Dr. Daniel Steele, in Zion’s Herald for October 16, 
at the close of an article upon Edward Everett, goes out 
of his way to cast reflections upon Unitarianism, as if, 
in the particular respect to which he refers, Unitarianism 
was different from any other ism. He says:— 

“Everett was educated for the Christian ministry, 
and at the age of nineteen was installed over a large 
Unitarian church in Boston; but, like Bancroft, Emerson, 
Higginson, and some others I cannot recall, he made his 
pulpit a stepping-stone to something supposed to be 
higher, thus discrediting his message as something of 
secondary importance, leaving us to infer that the world 
could get along very well without Unitarianism. The 
true ambassador of Christ to a rebellious world realizes 
that there is no office higher, and that a step from the 
pulpit to the White House would be a step downward.” 

It is curious that this writer should single out these 
four illustrious men to shoulder his contempt for Uni- 
tarianism; for, while they may have left the pulpit, they 
did not in any respect cease to be great preachers of the 
truths for which Unitarianism has always stood. ‘They 
were not disobedient to their heavenly visions, for they 
were dominated throughout their lives by the Christian 
spirit of service. It is doubtless true that there is nothing 
higher than to be ‘‘an ambassador of Christ to a rebel- 
lious world’’; but Dr. Steele makes the mistake of think- 
ing that no one can be “an ambassador of Christ” unless 
he utters his message from a pulpit and assents to the 
medieval doctrine of salvation. If Everett, Bancroft, 
Emerson, and Higginson had abandoned the pulpit for 
commercial purposes, as many a minister in many a de- 
nomination has done, Dr. Steele’s contention would have 
something in its favor; but these men in reality did not 
cease to be prophets and preachers when they ceased to 
be ministers in the conventional sense. On the contrary, 
they magnified their office by extending a very real pul- 
pit influence far beyond the limits of any single church 
or locality. If they ceased as ministers of single congre- 
gations, they became ministers of the nation and humanity 
in general. They did not discredit the message with 
which they began their life-work; but, on the contrary, 
expanded it by giving it a wider and more permanent 
application to the needs of mankind. 

6. ‘There is nothing,’ said Rev. Cortland Myers 
in a recent sermon preached in the Tremont Hall Bap- 
tist Church, “to differentiate Edward Everett Hale’s 
Unitarianism from Buddhism. I do hot want a learned 
minister. I would rather have a polar bear. What 
you want is heart, not head; faith, not intellect.” 

Concerning the latter part of this quotation, taken 
from the Boston Post, there is little to be said. If Dr. 
Myers prefers to dispense with his head and his intellect 
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in matters religious, that is his concern, not ours. Uni- 
tarians have generally insisted on the use of both. But, 
when he says that Edward Everett Hale’s Unitarianism 
was not different from Buddhism, Dr. Myers should ex- 
plain matters. All those who were acquainted with 
Dr. Hale as a preacher, as a philanthropist, and as a ser- 
vant of Christ know perfectly well that it was the spirit 
we find in the Beatitudes, the two great commandments, 
and the Lord’s Prayer that controlled his every word 
and deed. If such Christianity is not different from 
Buddhism, then so much the. better for Buddhism. 

We do not undertake to interpret Dr. Myers’s idéa 
of Buddhism; but, looking at it through the personality 
of Dr. Hale, we may at least give Buddhism the credit of 
containing a great deal that Dr. Hale did represent in 
his Christianity. For instance, the two great character- 
istics of Buddhism are (1) Karma, which means the per- 
petuity of deeds, the eternal persistence of everything 
good, expressed in lines of endless causality running 
through existence. Surely Dr. Hale’s life has a great 


future before it if this idea of Karma determines the per- | 


petuity of all the good things he did. And (2) Buddhism 
stands for the ultimate escape from evil, misery, sickness, 
and death. It represents escape from all these adver- 
saries of human happiness by a process of elimination. 
By attaining the higher, one escapes the lower. Such 
is the crude interpretation of Buddha’s eight-fold path, 
four-fold truth, sixteen-fold chain of causation, and the 
attainment of Nirvana. And in this great process his ten 
commandments hold vital command. 

Dr. Myers doubtless intended his reflection upon Uni- 
tarlanism through Dr. Hale as a condemnation of it. 
Taking Buddhism, however, at its best,—the only just 
way to take it,—if Dr. Hale in his practical Christianity 
was a champion of a faith which promises, through as- 
piration and good works, escape from evil, misery, sick- 
ness, and death and the attainment of perfect happiness, 
surely his great life gave to Unitarianism a character of 
which every Unitarian may be proud. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


ONE of the phases of the many-sided problem of cor- 
ruption in the police department of New York City, which 
has attracted international attention for the past three 


months, was solved by the courts of justice on October | 


25, when a jury found Charles Becker, a former lieutenant 
of police, guilty of murder in that he had instigated the 
killing of Herman Rosenthal, a gambler, who was done 
to death on the eve of the day on which he was to have 
appeared before the prosecutor of New York County to 
give evidence of ‘‘graft’”’ in the department of which 
Becker was at that time a prominent member. The 
trial of Becker brought out an astonishing mass of testi- 
mony which tended to show that systematic violation of 
the law in the metropolis had enjoyed protection from 
high officials of the police department in return for the 
payment of enormous sums of money, and that the guar- 
dians of the city’s peace had built up a system of black- 
mail and terrorism of which Becker was a leading expo- 
nent. The penalty for the crime of which the former 
aes lieutenant was convicted is death in the electric 
chair. 


& 


THE latest attempt to overthrow the Madero adminis- 
tration in Mexico came to a tragic end last week, when 
Felix Diaz, a nephew of the former president of the Mex- 
ican Republic, was defeated.and captured at. Vera Cruz, 
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and was subsequently condemned to death by a court- 
martial with a celerity that produced a universal shock. 
It was widely predicted, when Diaz raised the standard 
of revolt, that the much-beset Madero government would 
find in him its most formidable antagonist. The sequel 
proved that the Diaz movement was entirely lacking in 
elements of success, and the seizure of its leader was 
effected without serious difficulty, at the very moment 
when the daily press on this side of the border was giving 
wide publicity to the assumption that a Diaz would once 
more place his hand firmly upon the machinery of state 
at Chapultepec. Three of the unsuccessful revolution- 
ist’s officers were also sentenced to execution by the tri- 
bunal that determined the fate of their chief. President 
Madero showed no inclination to interfere with the carry- 
ing out of the court’s decree. 
Pad 


THE astonishing events that have been recorded in 
South-eastern Europe during the past week have caused 
foreign observers to venture the prediction that the long- 
deferred expulsion of the Turks from Europe is about to 
be accomplished with much less delay than the most 
reckless prophet would have considered possible a month 
ago. Throughout the military operations which began 
with the declaration of war against the Balkan League 
by Turkey on October 9, the ‘Ottoman forces have met 
with a uniformity of disaster all along the far-flung line 
of battle. The heaviest and most significant losses have 
been inflicted upon the common enemy by the armies of 
Bulgaria, the most recently liberated of the former sub- 
ject-nations who are now fighting their old master with 
such amazing success. At the beginning of the week 
the march of the Bulgarians upon Constantinople had 
advanced with a swiftness and an efficiency that brought 
the chancelleries face to face with the problem of ways 
and means to put a stop to the war in order to assure to 
Turkey the retention of a foothold in Europe. 


& 


‘THE first conspicuous failure of the Turkish army to 
maintain its position occurred at Kirk-Kilisseh, a forti- 
fied town a few miles south of the Bulgarian frontier, and 
about thirty miles north-east of Adrianople, which the 
Bulgarians took after a two days’ battle on Wednesday 

of last week. After that action the Bulgarian army de- 
veloped a flanking movement upon Adrianople, the main 
barrier to an advance upon Constantinople. After a 
series of rapid movements southward and westward, it 
appeared last Monday that the Bulgarian forces had 
completed the investment of Adrianople by seizing all 
the avenues of communication to the South, thus isolat- 
ing the. besieged city from Constantinople and from the 
Ottoman armies in Macedonia. ‘The invaders carried 
out all their movements with a swiftness and a precision 
that recalled some of the most notable achievements of 
the Japanese in the war against Russia. Having masked 
the garrison of Adrianople, Gen. Savoff, the Bulgarian 
commander-in-chief, sent flying detachments southward, 
and last Tuesday had succeeded in penetrating two- 
thirds of the way to Constantinople, and had seized and 
was holding the railway to Macedonia at Demotika, 
south of Adrianople. 


In the mean while a Bulgaro-Servian corps carried 
out, with hardly a check from the enemy, a brilliant 
series of advances southward in Macedonia, in the gen- 
eral direction of Salonika, where it will join forces event- 
ually with the advancing Greek armies for an assault 
upon the great seaport and fortress of the #gean. Uskub, 
an important town on the Salonika-Mitrovitsa Railway, 
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fell to the allies without serious resistance last Saturday. 
On the next day a Serbo-Bulgarian column defeated 
the Turks at Kotchana, where last summer 174 Bul- 
garians were massacred by a Moslem rabble with the 
participation of the troops and police, and pressed its 
advantage by a forced march upon Istip, twenty miles 
to the south-west, which town the allies took without 
a blow from the fleeing imperial troops. Concurrently 
with these operations the Montenegrins perfected the 
investment of Scutari and began the bombardment of 
that stronghold from four sides at the end of last week. 
The fall of Scutari into the hands of its impetous assail- 
ants appeared at the beginning of the week to be merely 
a matter of days. 
sd 


THROUGH all the swiftly moving turmoil of events 
the puzzling fact obtruded itself upon universal atten- 
tion that the Turks, whose reputation for valor dates 
back to the conquest, were developing neither a fighting 
spirit nor visible signs of good generalship. The seizure 
by the Bulgarians of Eski-Baba, on the Constantinople- 
Adrianople Railway, without opposition worth mention- 
ing, caused the foreign military experts to ponder; for 
the possession of Eski-Baba gave the invaders control 
of one of the two main arteries of approach to Constan- 
tinople. At this point, too, it had been announced at 
Constantinople, a few days before the appearance of 
the enemy, the Turks would be prepared to contest 
the ground decisively in the hope of checking the advance 
of the victorious Bulgarians. The opposition failed to 
materialize, however, and the first-fruits of the victory for 
the Bulgarians was the seizure of two train-loads of troops, 
ammunition, and food supplies. All along the line of 
operations the allies captured large quantities of artil- 
lery, rifles, and equipment of all sorts. 


ea 


THE uninterrupted successes of the allies caused, at 
the beginning of the week, an acute apprehension of 
uncontrollable events in the minds of European states- 
men. ‘The chancelleries began to discuss ways and means 
of putting a stop to the hostilities before the Ottomans 
should be forced back into Constantinople or driven out of 
Europe altogether. The significant fact began to crop out 
in the policy of the allies that in the event of the continued 
success of their arms the great powers would not be per- 
mitted to order the victors back to their original frontiers. 
Wherever the allied armies arrived, they established local 
administrations under their respective governments. 
‘These measures appeared to indicate a purpose to trace 
new boundaries in blood boundaries which it would take 
blood to obliterate. These signs of the new order of 
things in the Balkans caused keen anxiety to the powers, 
which have always regarded the remaining possessions 
of the “Sick Man of Europe” as peculiarly their own 
heritage, to the exclusion of the races that dwell therein 
and which had hoped to unite with their brothers be- 
yond the Ottoman frontiers. 


Brevities, 


Love of man, love of liberty, and love of truth make it 
impossible for a man to be a sectarian. 


Respect for humanity forbids narrow individualism. 
An all-round ideal demands the combination of liberty 
and union as one and inseparable. 


Dr. Leonard Hill, president of the Physiological Section 
of the British Association, says that God does not temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb, but he tempers the skin of the 
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lamb to the wind; and he grew eloquent, at the recent 
Association meeting in Dundee, in urging the beneficent 
influence of cold and the mischief in shielding the body too 
carefully against it, combined with the absence of exercise. 


Except for struggle and care and pain man would never 
have risen above the intellectual or moral stature of the 
savage. Man suffered and toiled, first for the individual, 
then for the family. Now his horizon is broadening, but 
attainment lies as far in the future as ever. There are 
no easy satisfactions for the man of aspiration and will. 
He must take his joy in the midst of the struggle. 


This epitaph to Elizabeth Channing, who was born 
May 18, 1755, and died Nov. 1, 1820, is to be seen in an 
old cemetery in Newport, R.I.:— 

“She united to a mind improved, 
Great native sensibility, 
And, being of a feeble constitution, 
Lived under Divine Providence 
On the affection of Her Family.”’ 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Minister’s Freedom. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Mr. Littlefield’s letter in your issue of October 24 
illustrates how hard it is to make one’s self understood. 
Mr. Littlefield says that in the article on “Pulpit and 
Academic Freedom,’’ I implied that ‘‘no one can speak 
the truth as he sees it if he be dependent upon others 
for the means of physical subsistence.” He adds that 
‘freedom of speech rests absolutely upon economic in- 
dependence.” Now, so far from implying either of these 
assertions, I do not even believe them to be true. I 
should set up against them that great verse of Paul, 
‘Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” “‘ EKco- 
nomic independence”’ lasts only from one day to the next. 
Paul’s kind is eternal. Is there any other valid freedom 
than that of the man who gives himself to the motion 
of the good spirit, to duty, truth, and love? In all the 
history of religion I never heard of any one who had 
caught the sense of this kind of freedom, stopping to make 
a safe economic arrangement for his own support! He 
simply takes the venture as an eager mining prospecter 
takes the venture of his business, ‘‘for better, for worse.” 

I always welcome the suggestion, however, that a min- 
ister had better be prepared to do something else useful, 
in case people do not care to hear his message. A man 
is in a dreadful case who can do nothing. but preach. 
Indeed, if every minister, before entering a divinity 
school, were expected to learn some honest vocation, 
and to earn with it enough to pay his way for at least 
one year of his training for the ministry, I believe we 
should have better service in every respect,—in courage, 
resourcefulness, sympathy, and spiritual insight. 

May I add that Mr. Littlefield does not seem to me to 
begin to do justice to the number of free pulpits and free 
ministers who already exist, or to the devoted congre- 
gations who support them? -I know ministers who have 
always been accustomed to assume, as an article of faith, 
that their people expect and desire the very best, fullest, 
and freest expression of their thought. I am rather 
sceptical about the men who have “visions,’’ without 
using the “freedom of expression commensurate with”’ 
them. In short, I believe that it is always worth while 
to trust people, and to make appeal to the best in them. 
If all the ministers in America who believe in God, in truth, 
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in justice, in the Almighty Power of good-will, would 
begin next Sunday to bring their’ people the fullest pos- 
sible expression of their noblest vision,—in other words, 
to preach the truest and best word they could utter,—I 
believe that we should see the greatest revival of ethical 
and spiritual religion that ever was known. 

CHARLES F, DOLE. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


The Lawrence Strike. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The Christian Register of October 17 devoted space 
to an analysis of the situation in Lawrence, based on the 
report prepared by the United States Commission of 
Labor. It comes from the pen of Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes. We in Lawrence share the indignation of the 
writer at the light sentence given to the citizen for com- 
plicity in the dynamite episode; but our blood is kept 
below boiling point by the knowledge that he was not 
and could not be convicted of conspiracy, the report to 
the contrary notwithstanding. We feel that this citizen 
in question was the poor tool of others higher up, and 
we want them dragged before the light. ‘The instigators 
of crime deserve severe retribution. But Lawrence is 
not through with this citizen. He is now on trial, and 
other trials await him. ‘Time will show that the courts 
of Massachusetts are generally just, and usually slow 
because just. } 

Mr. Holmes puts in strong contrast the reports o: 

two deaths, that of Anna Lopizzo, which led to the arrest 
of Ettor and others, and that of John Remy, which, says 
Mr. Holmes, led to no arrest and was not investigated. 
I cannot find in the report the statements that Remy 
was murdered by a soldier nor that the case was not 
investigated. The case was investigated, and a printed 
report returned to the proper authorities. The strikers 
in the Syrian district, in direct disobedience to orders, 
made preparations in the early morning for what some 
people are pleased to call a parade. They mistook the 
strength of the militia in that part of the city, not know- 
ing that several companies of soldiers had arrived during 
When some of the soldiers appeared upon 
the scene, they were viciously attacked by those in the 
streets and alleys, and dangerous missiles were thrown 
from the windows above. The soldiers defended them- 
selves with almost superhuman self-restraint. They 
tried to disperse the mob, and in the mélée this young man 
was stabbed by a soldier in the performance of his duty. 
He died eleven hours later. If this is murder, then may 
heaven pity the thousands of good, honest working- 
people at the next outbreak of this kind. If this is mur- 
der, then the soldiers of the Sixth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, who fired on the mob at Baltimore at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, were arch murderers. 
_ In my opinion, for which I can find ample support, 
if the militia had not been in Lawrence during the strike, 
a large part of it would have been nothing but a heap of 
ashes, and the streets would have run with blood. Why 
condone the numerous and dastardly crimes committed 
and attempted upon twenty thousand mill-workers by 
the excited followers of a few leaders from New York 
and elsewhere, who had no interest either in Lawrence 
or the workingman? Let me say that ministers in Law- 
rence, who have been charged with too great sympathy 
for the I. W. W., have stated to me most emphatically 
that, had it not been for the militia in Lawrence during the 
strike, I should not now be in this world. I feel that I 
owe my life to Col. Sweetser. H. VAN OMMEREN. 

LAWRENCE, Mass. . 
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The Aim. 


O Thou who lovest not alone 

The swift success, the instant goal, 
But hast a lenient eye to mark 

The failures of the inconstant soul, 


Consider not my little worth— 

The mean achievement, scamped in act, 
The high resolve and low result, 

The dream that durst not face the fact; 


But count the reach of my desire, 
Let this be something in thy sight— 
I have not, in the slothful dark, 
Forgot the vision and the light. 


Neither my body nor my soul 
To earth’s low ease will yield consent; 
I praise Thee for my will to strive, 
I bless thy goad of discontent. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 


BY REV. JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP. 


If there is anything that belies our Unitarian faith, it 
is our tendency to represent it as a reduced form of con- 
ventional Christianity, and nowhere are we more apt 
so to represent it than in service elements which we take 
from established orders of worship. There is often great 
value in changing the wording of conventional material 
to show that the substance of religion, which has been 
expressed in one form, is still there in other forms of 
expression; for example, when ‘‘Saviour’’ or “‘Jesus”’ 
is changed to ‘‘Father” in some of the familiar hymns. 
The religious experience represented by Paul and thou- 
sands of his disciples in the phrase ‘Christ in me”’ is 
probably identical with what the Unitarian describes as 
“the Indwelling God,’”’ and we may often show this iden- 
tity through some slight verbal change. It is, however, 
quite otherwise with many verbal changes we have made: 
they represent mere omissions, not only in phrase and 
doctrine, but in experience. And, when one who is used 
to the full statement comes suddenly upon such an abbre- 
viated statement, he feels at once that here is not larger 
faith or different faith, but only less. 

In considering the glorias which are in use among our 
Unitarian churches, we must all feel that in so far as they 
are alterations of traditional Christian glorias, they but 
suggest a certain poverty; for the phrases substituted 
are not such expansions of the parts retained as to show 
a richness which more than compensates for the abbre- 
viation. It is far better to have nothing to do with the 
“Gloria. Patri” than to use it in a feeble form. And, 
when we have departed from this classic and sought 
others, itis astonishing what poor material we have chosen. 
Supposedly the gloria means to praise God because of 
his value for us and should therefore hint at why we are 


praising him. Take the sentences familiar among us 


that run ‘‘Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisi- 
ble,” etc. In the first place, the very symbol ‘‘king’’ 
is the least effective symbol with us to-day; and, in the 
second place, why should we praise him for any of the 
three characteristics mentioned? ‘The first two are tau- 
tological: if he is eternal, we expect him to be immortal, 
and, what is more, this character of immortality is taken 
for granted in the very idea of God. Then why should 
we praise him because he is invisible? Personally, I 
would be quite as willing and glad that he should be 
visible as that he should be invisible: it only happens 
that he is the one and not the other. At the close of the 
Psalm reading which, if a profane illustration may be 
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allowed, is an alternate cheering on the part of the congre- 
gation and minister because of their faith, the gloria 
criticised is hardly stirring enough to be a fitting vehicle 
for the climacteric burst into song. 

I suppose that the continued use of the “Gloria Patri’’ 
in some form has been due to the sense of Christian con- 
tinuity which it brings into our worship. There is, how- 
ever, a gloria which may satisfy this same feeling and do 
so even better, for it runs back much farther into our 
religious traditions. Not only this, but it was used over 
two thousand years ago in exactly the place in which we 
use a gloria; namely, at the end of the psalter. Each 
of the five books of the Psalms closes with a doxology in 
slightly varying form, which adequately expresses our 
present-day reasons for praising God. ‘The form at the 
end of the Seventy-second Psalm—that is, at the close 
of the second book—is the most satisfactory one; and, 
though it contains one more line than is needed for the 
usual chants, this line is one that may well be dropped 
without injury. It may also be advisable to express 
what the Jews meant when they said, “‘the God of Israel,”’ 
by saying, ‘‘our God,” thus slightly changing the first 
line, and then for purely practical purposes—that is, for 
singing—the double amen may be dropped in the interest 
of doubling the “ever,” followed by the single amen. 
With these two slight alterations and the omission of one 
line, the gloria would then read :— 


“Blessed be the Lord, our God, 
Who only doeth wondrous things; 
And blessed be his glorious name 
Forever and ever. Amen.” 


Truly, our God “only doeth wondrous things,” as the 
psalter, just read, has probably suggested, and as at the 
hour of worship we all feel, and for this reason from the 
beginning of history, mankind has always praised him 
under some name and in some manner. 

I should like to see our churches generally revive this 
doxology, so much more ancient than even the “Gloria 
Patri,” and yet so eternally modern. We might make 
an actual contribution to the coming ritual by such a re- 
vival. 

Many of the familiar chants will fit these words. Mr. 
William J. Kraft of Teachers’ College, Columbia, has 
written a most excellent and satisfactory chant for it 
and which could easily be obtained. 

For many, responsive reading is getting to be of less and 
less value: is it not partly because we have allowed this 
part of our services to drift along without serious thought 
and criticism? 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Humble Saints. 


BY REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 


I have always thought it a happy inspiration that led 
to the appointment of All Souls’ Day to follow All Saints’. 
Just how it happened I cannot say; but the idea is surely 
this, that, if on one day we commemorate those whom 
the Church or the world’s consensus of opinion has placed 
upon its calendar of saints, there should be also a day 
for the great host of mankind whose history means the 
daily struggle with temptation, frequent yielding and 
many a fall, and yet whose lives now and again shine 
forth pure and clear and bright, because of brave deeds 
done and helpful service rendered to the sons of men. 

The fact is that the list of calendared saints must be 
short. Glorious as they are, there are many more whose 
names have never yet been written upon the pages of 
the heroic list, but whose lives were none the less sub- 
lime. Some there are, indeed, of whom the world, and 
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perhaps the Church, would say, “How poor and weak and 
sinful!’ but of whom the angels say, ‘‘ How strong, heroic, 
patient, loving!’’ Some there are whose lives were 
counted failures, for in what they tried to do they did not 
succeed, but whose very failures were more glorious than 
many a man’s success. One against overwhelming odds 
fights with a hero’s courage, and meets defeat with a hero’s 
grief. Another, with favoring conditions, fights no more 
bravely, but wins a victory. Both deserve a like reward. 
It is Browning who writes in “Saul,” “’Tis not what 

man does which exalts him, but what man would do” 
and Walt Whitman pays fitting tribute to the unknown 
heroes when he cries,— 

“Honor to those who have failed, 

And to those whose war-vessels sank in the sea, 

And to those who sank themselves in the sea, 


And to all the unknown heroes 
Equal to the greatest heroes known!’’ 


All Saints’ Day will call to mind a special list of honored 
names for each person who observes this day. We all 
have our favorite heroes and heroines, our favorite saints. 
But, after we have named those whom we admire, great 
names in history, whom the world agrees to praise, we 
return to some one or two whom we have not read about, 
but whom we have known, whom we have not admired 
from a distance, but loved. 

Boston, Mass. 


Books for Children. 


BY FRANCES HASTINGS. 


Our bookstores display their fascinating new books 
for children, brilliant in gay bindings and attractive with 
many illustrations, and in the coming six weeks hundreds 
and thousands of volumes will be sold. Parents, relatives, 
and friends will accept the solution they offer to the per- 
plexing question of what to buy the children for Christmas, 
and often the choice of the book itself will depend more on 
the outside appearance than on the intrinsic value. 

Now, comparatively few of this immense number of 
books are of the class that must be pronounced distinctly 
harmful to the reader. The lurid narratives against 
which parents are often warned, as tempting boys to be- 
come adventurers and even highwaymen, hold small place 
among them. ‘The danger to our children is rather in the 
immense number of weak or even moderately good books 
that crowd out better ones, debase the taste, if not the 
morals, and render the reading of the best books in later 
life a matter of considerable doubt. A child has absolutely 
no time whatever to read anything but the best books. 

‘There are certain principles which might well be studied 
by every one who buys even a single book for a single 
child this Christmas season. It is an important thing, 
and the younger the child, perhaps the more important 
it becomes. It is not so much that the book you do buy 
is going to hurt the child positively, even if you accept 
unproved the first one offered to you, but that the book 
you might buy has a great and ever-increasing value, 
and you have slighted your opportunity. To understand 
how great a place a book may hold in a child’s life, look 
back to the books you yourself read first, and see how they 
have held their place in your memory. The greatest 
writer living could not do for you now, either for good or 
evil, just what those books did for you then, though some 
of them were, perhaps, poor things, after all. 

In the first place, it is a great mistake for children 
to read chiefly about the every-day doings of children 
themselves and about childish things, unless there is 
introduced into the story other elements that give to them 
an uplift or a deeper meaning. Of course it is understood 
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that books for children should not 
than should novels for older readers. 
criticism uttered by a six-year-old child the other day 
about a book of Bible stories he had been reading. “I 
don’t like it nearly as well as the other book of Bible sto- 
ries,’ he said, “because so much of it is only talking.” 
That is the trouble with many books for children. A 
great part is “only talking.’’ ‘The interest in the best 
fairy stories, in mythology, in travels and adventures, 
in poetry, is just as genuine and far more health- 
ful than the interest in a story which tells only how 
little Johnny had a good time at the beach one day, or 
how little Mary had a doll and made it pretty clothes. 
If the small child goes on reading about Johnny and Mary 
indefinitely, he will live in a comparatively narrow world 
of ideas, so far as books are concerned; and, when he is 
older, who can blame him that the classics seem difficult, 
and deeper thought impossible? 

Given the right kind of an author, there is no better 
material than that which Johnny and Mary furnish. 
Nothing is finer than success in the attempt to take an 
every-day, common life and so present it as to reveal its 
significance and reality to others,—witness what Miss 
Alcott did in “Little Women” or Kate Douglas Wiggin 
with Rebecca. For one such book, however, there are 
many, many weak imitations. 

One is impelled to such reflections by a rather careful 
examination of the new books that appear in a single 
season. Most of them are unobjectionable, if taken by 
themselves; that is, in aim, in characters, in incidents, 
in general style, there is nothing that one can pronounce 
against. Many of them are even good, and twenty-five 
years ago or more would have conferred distinction on 
their writers. The charge to be urged against most of 
them is that they crowd out books that are far better. 
They are infinitely to be preferred over the books which 
are distinctly bad,—that is, those which teach false ideas 
of life, encourage recklessness in boys or vanity in girls, 
or indicate self-conscious relations between boys and girls 
as such,—but they keep a child on childish, not child-like, 
levels, and militate against widening and elevating a 
child’s intellectual, if not ethical, standards. The best 
writers are none too good for a child, and the best of the 
world literature is now offered freely. 

Boston, Mass. 


“preach”? any more 


The Struggle in the Balkans. 


BY SVETOZAR TONJOROFF. 


It is no new conflict that is convulsing the Balkan 
Peninsula with the opening of hostilities between the al- 
lies and Turkey. It is a fresh outbreak of a struggle 
that has been waged for centuries between irreconcilable 
races, irreconcilable civilizations, irreconcilable ideals. 
The war of 1912 is the resumption of the war of 1877-78; 
the battle of Adrianople is a repetition of the battle of 
Lepanto; the battle of Lepanto was the continuance of 
the battle of Kossovo Polie, in 1389, when the Sultan 
Amurath broke the combined power of the Servians and 
the Bulgarians, and all that was left of South Slav liber- 
ties found refuge among the fastnesses of the “Black 
Mountain,” the valorous little Montenegro of to-day. 

If the Western powers had heeded the appeals of the 
Bulgaro-Serbs in the months that preceded the conflict 
of Kossovo, Europe would have been spared the survival 
of medieval barbarism in its South-eastern corner to-day. 
At that crisis in the world’s affairs, however, the great 
powers were too much engrossed in the pursuit of selfish 
ends or too deeply involved in mutual animosities to 
combine upon a common plan of action. The Southern 
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‘Slavs, accordingly, were abandoned to their harsh desti- 


nies. The situation of 1389 is repeating itself with start- 
ling accuracy in 1912. Now, for the first time since the 
crushing defeat of Kossovo, the Christian nations of the 
Balkans, with the adherence of Greece, have united their 
resources to deal with the peril that has threatened their 
existence since the establishment of the Ottoman power 
on the Peninsula. Now, as in 1389, the allies have pre- 
sented their cause to Christendom in the hope that the 
imposition of a collective mandate might ameliorate the 


- condition of the Bulgarians, the Greeks, and the Serbs 


who are still under Turkish rule, and thus avert, at the 
eleventh hour, the drawing of the sword. Once again 
the powers—their councils made impotent by conflicting 
interests or mutual jealousies—have confessed the bank- 
ruptcy of diplomacy at a crucial period in the affairs of 
nations. Therefore, as in 1389, the Balkan states must 
fight alone and unaided the forces of barbarism, masked 
behind the pretences of constitutional reform. 

When the cry of ‘‘Yashassin Houriet!”’ was raised in 
Salonika by the Young Turks in 1908, the world willingly 
succumbed to the fascinating.sound of a pean to Liberty 
in the Turkish tongue. Even seasoned diplomats at the 
theatre of events accepted the apparently impossible as 
the most highly probable. So effective was the drama 
at Salonika that even the subject races, their backs scarred 
with the welts of the Ottoman scourge, fell victims to 
the delirium of the moment. ‘The disillusionment came 
quickly. Greeks, Servians, and Bulgarians discovered 
before the year was out that the word ‘‘Liberty”’ in the 
Turkish tongue was a euphemism for a more effective, 
because more intelligent, oppression than any to which 
they had been subjected in the darkest days of Hamid- 


ism; that the Turkish pledge of ‘Equality’? meant a. 


design to level all the subject-races, with their high ideals 
and immemorial aspirations, to the low standards of 


grabbing. 


) 


Turkish civilization; that the term ‘‘Fraternity’”’ veiled 
systematic campaign of extermination against races far 
older than the Turkish. 

The workings of this programme of reforms have been 
traced, within the past three years, by a trail of burning 
villages in Macedonia and Roumelia; by countless out- 
rages upon women and children; by the closing of schools, 
the desecration of churches, by ah orgy of Asiatic tortures 
of which the horrors cannot be conceived by readers who 
have not seen with their own eyes the savagery of Tur- 
kish methods. And now has come Armageddon. 

The future demands or aims of the four nations now at 
war with the ‘historic foe’’ cannot be predicted at this 
moment. There may be territorial ambitions in the 
minds of statesmen and peoples. Such aims would be 
as legitimate and as logical as was the aspiration of the 
United States for the possession of the contiguous terri- 
tory, West and South, that belonged to the Union by 
manifest destiny. It is only reasonable that the Bul- 
garians should strive to achieve racial unity under the 
flag of the Bulgarian Kingdom; that the Greeks should 
long for the lands that have been stamped “Hellenic” 
by a glorious past; that the Serbs and the Montenegrins 
should regard themselves as the logical inheritors of Old 
Servia and the districts inhabited chiefly by Serbs. But 
the war has not been undertaken from motives of land- 
It has been undertaken because the Christian 
nations of South-eastern Europe have reached the ulti- 
mate conviction that the Asiatic Turk must not be per- 
mitted longer to rule European peoples, with European 
traditions and ideals. And these nations are bound to 


establish their contention in the end. The quadruple 
alliance may be defeated in the present struggle; but, in 


the settlement that will inevitably follow the firing of the 


; Jast gun, Turkey is destined to lose. Turkey is bound 
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to lose, for the same reason that King Kanute failed in 
the attempt to impose his will upon the waters of the sea. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I, 


For Daily Bread. 


Ah, but, Beloved, men may do 
All things to music,—march, and die; 
And wear the longest vigil through, 
... And say good-bye. 

All things to music! Ah, but where 
Peace never falls upon the air,— 
These city ways of dark and din, 
Where greed has shut and barred them in; 
And, thundering, swart against the sky, 
That whirlwind,—never to go by,— 
Of tracks and wheels, that overhead 
Beat back the senses with their roar 
And menace of undying war,— 

War—war—for daily bread! 


All things to silence! Ah, but where 
Men dwell not, but must make a lair; 
And Sorrow may not sit alone, 
Nor Love hear music of its own; 
And Thought that strives to breast that sea 
Must struggle even for memory. 
Day-long, night-long, besieging din 
To thrust all pain the deeper in, 
And drown the flutter of first breath, 
And batter at the doors of Death, 
To lull their dearest,—watch their dead; 
While the long thunders overhead 
Gather and break forevermore, 
Eternal tides—eternal War, 
War—war—Bread—bread! 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


Every Man’s Duty. 


BY REV. GEORGE C. WRIGHT. 


There is little need telling a Unitarian that personality 
is his best asset, and that personality is proportioned to 
his living practice of the fundamentals of his belief, 
namely :— 

That his relations with God are personal; that his 
obligations to his fellow-men are personal; that he is 
judged in this world and the next by his personal record; 
that, win or lose, he must accept his personal reward. 
Proportionate to his living practice of these fundamentals 
of his belief is his personal power, his inspiration to others, 
his own satisfaction with his life and his work. ‘There 
is little need to tell this to a Unitarian. He knows that 
his self-reliance, his independence, his deliberate choice, 
his forethought, the salient characteristics ofShis will 
and acts, constitute his belief in living practice. 

But the man down below doesn’t know this. He wants 
to get up to the upper level of your personality, your 
characteristics, your satisfaction with life. He hasn’t 
had your advantages of parentage, home, education, 
friends, religious belief. He dumbly feels his need, but 
he hasn’t a friend in the world to show him how to get 
there. He longs for a friend like you to show him—as 
father, mother, teacher, minister, friend, gladly showed 
you—how to make more of himself, to show him his 
possibilities, to show him how to live his life with God 
and men in satisfaction and delight. 

To be more direct and personal, I'll ask you to take it 
from me, take it from a deliberately chosen ministry of 
years to small-wage earners,—people on the lower level 
of our common, democratic, commonplace American life, 
—that Unitarian belief is most effective to do this when 
it lives and acts through your personal interest and touch 
on this man down below. ‘Then it is a bulwark to him 
against his despair, casts out his fears, makes reason and 
will purify animal passion into love, puts a purpose into 
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his life, a meaning into his work; puts before him, clearly, 
resolutely, intelligently, the fact that the first social de- 
mand of to-day is for efficient home-builders. ‘The effi- 
ciently good son, husband, father, workman, citizen, is 
implied in this demand for efficient home-builders, who 
are the nation’s security and strength. 

Your personal interest and touch on the shoulder, so to 
speak, of the friendless boy or the man of your casual 
acquaintance,—and there are lots of them if you pause for 
a moment and look,—quickens the sensitiveness and 
suspicion of a primitive man, and causes him, at first, 
to be reserved and unresponsive. But he will expand, 
he will respond to you, as the strangeness of having a 
friend changes into the delight of the interchange of opin- 
ions and knowledge of man with man. Indirectly, from 
you the boy learns the worth of clean body, pure mind, 
temperate eating and drinking, sleep, exercise,—that 
health, buoyancy, cheerfulness, good temper, fearlessness, 
come of these. More directly is he advised in choosing 
his life-work with forethought, so that when he is a man 
of family he may not be on a boy’s job and pay,—the 
job that now looks big to boyish eyes and the pay that 
may be ample for boyish needs. 

To pull a man out of his hole is more difficult than 
preventing a boy from falling into one. We feel our obli- 
gation to the man, but where shall we get the grip on him? 
The small-wage man isn’t thinking much about the church 
doing anything for him. If he thinks of it at all, he 
thinks that it has forgotten him, or that it prefers moneyed 
people. The church left this man too much to himself, 
to find release from tyranny. He’s found it. He feels 
his power now, and is tempted to use it, reckless of con- 
sequences. Syndicalism,—infusion of anarchistic temper 
into trades’ unionism,—the multiplied strike, the sym- 
pathetic strike, the general strike, empower him to para- 
lyze the world’s industrial and social activities. Justice 
and mercy were withheld from him. He’s human. Why 
should not he withhold them and get even? ‘This is his 
way of thinking now. 

Here’s where we come in,—to help him see straight; 
to think clearly through syndicalism, anarchism, and 
other revolutionary ‘‘isms,’’ which do not fit the Anglo- 
Saxon’s temperament, but which are coming to us with 
the long-oppressed Latin, Greek, and Slav immigrant. 

The Anglo-Saxon common man needs, very much just 
now, the guidance of this church. Its directness of 
relationship with God and responsibility for man, its 
simplicity of worship, appeal to his strong, Anglo-Saxon 
sense of straightforwardness. The many powerful Unita- 
rian churches of industrial England attest it. ‘The Roman 
and Greek churches will hold and guide the Latin, Greek, 
and Slav immigrant, till the next generation, born here, 
pass the quick education and play affiliations of our public 
schools. ‘The familiar ritual and elaborate ceremonial of 
these churches are to his temperamental liking for color 
and display. ‘The Anglo-Saxon common man may not 
think much of the church as an organization, but he thinks 
a lot of it individualized in you, his personal friend. 
Then what interests you, interests him, and you'll find he’s 
ready to fight for your interests. 

An eminent Jew put this half-truth to me: “You Uni- 
tarians have taken away from men their Redeemer, what 
have you given them instead? You float above the sin 
and misery of the world and say, ‘We're trending to better 
things.’’’ “A congregation of personal redeemers,”’ was 
the reply. This Anglo-Saxon workman you'll find in 
shop, home, club, lodge, street. You meet him casually 
and speak with him daily. In half an hour, if you are on 
your job as a personal redeemer, he’s interested in some- 
thing that interests you. His face brightens to you, as 
the man begins to find himself. 
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Your Puritan reserve holds you back? But the man 
needs you. Your sense of the human is deep enough to 
do for him what you would like to have done for you if 
you were where he is. You'll not give him Bible and 
church talk. He’ll not stand for that. Besides, that talk 
has lost power to convey its meaning. The talk of 
father to son, of friend to friend, will do. He'll take 
from you, his personal friend, in preference to extrem- 
ist agitator or partisan newspaper, reasoned interpreta- 
tions of syndicalism, socialism, anarchism, minimum 
wage, employers’ liability insurance. ‘These are funda- 
mentally moral and religious problems. ‘The evil in them 
is due to no one class, it inheres in human nature. The 
efficient man sees this, and keeps his head when all around 
him are losing theirs. National health, possibly national 
life, church life surely, depend on the common man 
seeing it and doing it. 

Now for the application: The ministers know all this, 
—the need of getting a church grip on the common, 
Anglo-Saxon man. ‘They want to lay hold of him. Do 
the laymen? Let’s survey :— 

1. Is your church hospitable to this small-wage man, 
who is rising to supreme importance and power? He’s 
well endorsed. ‘The king of England has just risked a 
possible constitutional crisis and his own impeachment 
in siding with him. And the king’s family, as rulers, 
is celebrated for discernment of the rising man of power. 
Will you have him with you? 

2. Will you give your minister a free hand, as was 
done with Brooke Herford in Boston and William Hunt- 
ington in New York, in two most exclusive churches, to 
arrange winter afternoon services indoors, and summer 
outdoors, that find this workman? For years these ser- 
vices have been well attended. The minister will not 
preach the tragedy of labor. The small-wage man 
knows enough of that. He’ll preach hope, not fear, self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, and faith that 
comes out of common experiences, through a mind work- 
ing accurately on the material which comes to it daily. 


3. Will you, as a layman, do some earnest canvassing — 
with your small-wage friends to get these services going, © 


and not expect your minister to do it all? 

If you care to have this small-wage man with you, and 
will make the personal effort to have him understand you 
do, you'll find him responsive enough. He’s yours, he 
needs you, but he doesn’t know yet that he does. You 
need him, to increase, enliven, invigorate, your fellowship. 
Who else is there to do it? In this critical hour of indus- 


trial turmoil and social unrest, there is need of the calm 


confidence in God and man of your belief,—the belief 
that God and man are one; that hope is man’s power; 


that struggle is man’s life; that the purpose of life is not | 


merely education or wealth, but creation of the soul. 
This, your belief, faithfully lived and well applied, is 
needed now. 

LOwELL, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Only in the sacredness of inward silence does the soul 
truly meet the secret, hiding God. The strength of re- 
solve, which afterwards shapes life and mixes itself with 


action, is the fruit of those sacred solitary epiivenieo when — 


we meet God alone.—Christian Life. 
ws 
Let us not repine or so much as think the gifts of God 


unequally dealt, if we see another abound with riches; 


when, as God knows, the cares that are the keys that keep 
those riches hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle 
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that they clog him with weary days and restless nights, 
- even when others sleep quietly —Isaak Waiton. 


Sd 


Such knowledge have I of the actual blessedness and 
wonder of this present life that I believe there are some good 
things here which, if we do not take them now, in all the 
ranges of existence, we shall have no opportunity to find 
again what we have carelessly let slip.—John Chadwick. 


ad 


He is not rich that hath much, but he that hath enough; 
nor he indigent that hath little, but he that craves more. 
For we are not rich or poor, happy or unhappy, honor- 
able or mean, so much according to the proportion of that 
which we possess as of that which we desire —William 
Penn. 
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The best medicine for our own sorrows is the effort to 
heal the sorrows of some one else. However heavy our 
personal trials may be, we shall forget our quarrel with 
life and with God if we will give ourselves steadily to the 
endeavor to make life brighter and fuller of comfort and 
blessing to others.—Philip Moxom. 


The Modern Demand for Unitarian Principles. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. PARK. 


Il. 

Another point at which our Unitarian principles are in 
an unacknowledged but none the less real demand is to 
be found in the prevalent attitude towards Christ. To us 
Christ is a very real and a very precious figure. It is true 
' that we do not place him in the exalted position as a co- 
equal with God, a second person in the God-head, to 
which historical Christianity has relegated him. But our 
reasons for not doing so are not only that we cannot in 
reason accord him such a position, but also that to do so is 
to lose him. It is not because we need him less, it is be- 
cause we need him and love him more that we insist so 
strongly upon his entire humanity. Doubtless to some 
of us he is a more important figure than to others. Some 
of us are more inclined to emphasize the beauty and the 
value of his life and teachings than others. But there is 
none of us but what at least honors him, to put it in the 
most conservative way, and feels a warm glow of gratitude 
for the excellence of his living and the ennobling charm of 
his personality. Some of us are able to find, in the story 
of his spiritual achievements, a promise of the spiritual 
possibilities of human nature, an indication of the latent 
divineness in humanity, that renders him the most con- 
spicuous corroboration of our professed faith in mankind, 
and that makes him of the utmost significance for us. 

A Unitarian is commonly supposed to be a hard person 
to shock; but, when we take account of the way many 
alleged Christians regard their Christ, our sensations are 
distinctly those of horror and dismay. We are profoundly 
shocked. We are shocked by the irreverence, the want 
of sympathy, the meagre comprehension, the lack of in- 
sight, the absence of thoughtfulness which characterizes 
much of the modern fantastic notions regarding Christ. 
On the one hand are the disciples of the Newer Orthodoxy, 
with their Christo-centric theology, talking vaguely of the 
Eternal Christ, not only admitting their ignorance of the 
nature and being of God,—which all must do,—but appar- 
ently glorying in that ignorance, and claiming to find an 
all sufficient knowledge of the divine nature in the revela- 
tions which they receive either by intuition or by some 
other mysterious process from their spiritual companion- 
ship with this Eternal Christ. These men are not exactly 
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Trinitarians, for one hears them declare in so many words 
that they find no place in their system of thought for the 
Holy Ghost. They seem to have evolved a new Christ,— 
one who, while he reveals God to human hearts, is not to 
be identified with God; one who, while he dwelt in the 
body of Jesus of Nazareth, is by no means to be identified 
with Jesus of Nazareth. On the other hand, here is this 
latest school of German critics who boldly affirm that 
Christ is a myth, that there was no such person as Jesus 
of Nazareth, that the Gospels can claim no historical au- 
thenticity whatever, but are the products of an ancient 
set of more or less deliberate and unscrupulous myth- 
makers. Between these two extremes one finds many 
shades and varieties of notionality respecting Christ,—the 
most ill-considered fancies and predelictions put forward 
as convictions, and the mushiest sentimentality masquer- 
ading as mysticism. Modern Christianity seems at a loss 
to know what to do with its Christ,—where to place him 
and how to understand him. ‘This, of course, is not strange, 
nor is it anything permanent. The breaking up of the 
old, iron-bound dogmas is sure to have a temporarily de- 
moralizing effect, which will wear off as the process of 
theological reconstruction goes on. Meanwhile, in that 
process of theological reconstruction there is an oppor- 
tunity for us; and in so far as we are not prone to be warped 
in judgment by a lingering attachment for old forms and 
old phrases, and are not apt to be enticed beyond our 
mental depth by the genius of spiritual hysteria, but are 
prepared to bring to the effort a little intellectual industry, 
a little true reverence, a little sympathetic criticism, a 
scholarly respect for our sources of information, and a 
just appreciation of spiritual values, we are as well quali- 
fied to attempt this task as any. ‘To rescue Christ from 
the hidden perils of unbridled imaginativeness and the 
treacherous bogs of sentimentality among which he bids 
fair to be lost, and to restore him in all the simple dignity 
of his manhood to a world which needs him very much, 
to put him where he will be sanely and soberly understood 
by men’s intellects and where he will be securely fixed in 
men’s affection,—this is a task worth attempting. And, 
if our Unitarian principles of honest thinking and con- 
scientious reasoning can fit us for that task, then there is 
a real demand to-day for those principles. 

There is one other point at which we may discover in 
our modern life a possible demand for our Unitarian prin- 
ciples. We have seen that, however much we may be 
interested in questions of social and civic betterment, 
and however much our attention may be drawn to the 
support of the various programmes for the securing of 
better legislation for public problems and better arrange- 
ment of social or economic difficulties, it is, nevertheless, 
one of our characteristics that we never overlook the sig- 
nificance of the individual,—the importance of individual 
opportunities and the value of individual effort. A sober 
appreciation of the individual obligation always facing 
each one of us and a humble self-reliance that constantly 
prompts us and fortifies us for the tasks of personal obliga- 
tion are eternally characteristic of the philosophy we 
profess. Emerson has immortalized that item of our 
philosophy in a single luminous couplet,— 


‘When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can.’” 


Is it not fair to say that these two concise dicta convey the 
spirit of our religion,—Thou must, and I can? It seems to 
me there is peculiar need in our modern life for the fearless 
emphasis of those watchwords. Our world needs to be 
reminded of the ever-forceful reality of personal obliga- 
tion, and of the resources present in every heart which 
render that obligation a reasonable one and a hopeful one. 
Apparently the spirit of this age finds its temporary ex- 
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pression in sentiments that are the exact antithesis of 
our watchwords,—I need not, and, even if I had to, I could 
not. Individualism has been brought into serious dis- 
repute of late years, personal obligation is ignored, and 
self-reliance is become something of a jest. It is quite 
the fashion to delegate all moral authority, all the details 
of self-direction, to so-called higher forces,—to social or 
legislative agencies. ‘The public whim has usurped the 
function of the individual will, and public opinion is the 
all-sufficient criterion of private morals. Hand in hand 
with this there goes a certain pusillanimity which renders 
the whole tendency an act of spiritual capitulation. Men 
and women no longer think of themselves as self-directing 
agents: they are no longer keenly conscious of their own 
native powers of self-control and self-management. 
Instead, they think of themselves as more or less helpless 
puppets held in the clutches of vast tendencies or influ- 
ences, and bound to suffer whatever fate those vast ten- 
dencies or influences may dictate for them. Christ de- 
clared that he came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. It would seem that our attitude towards life 
is just the reverse: we are here not to minister, but to be 
ministered unto. We have acknowledged the final au- 
thority of environment upon us, and we are living in the 
passive mood. Not to do, but to be done by, or to be 
done with, seems to be our doom. Daily life for us con- 
sists in our undergoing a variety of treatments. We 
submit ourselves, inert and unresisting, to the forces of our 
life, and are perforce fain to be content with the result of 
their action upon us. So far as self-management is con- 
cerned, all that we retain of that commodity is the privi- 
lege of selecting, in a few of the more trivial aspects of life, 
that environment or that set of forces to which we shall 
expose ourselves. But, having exercised that much of the 
power of choice, our personal obligation ends, and we are 
quite at the mercy of the monster under whose power we 
have elected to put ourselves. Our sons may pick out 
the college which they will attend, but, having chosen, 
their labors are over; and they submit themselves to 
that treatment not with the idea of educating themselves 
in an atmosphere peculiarly favorable to self-education, 
but rather with the idea of somehow being educated by a 
set of mysterious influences which act upon them with 
machine-like precision, and which at the end of four years 
turn them out, willy, nilly, educated young men. We 
may trace that spirit of submissiveness to environment in 
countless directions. We pick out the church we shall 
attend, and then submit ourselves to that environment, 
not to uplift ourselves, but to be uplifted. We pick out 
the theatre we wish to go to, and then submit ourselves 
to that set of influences, not to amuse ourselves, but to 
be amused. It is almost laughable to see in what num- 
berless insidious ways our birthright of self-resourcefulness 
and self-management is being attacked. Here are our 
biologists who assure us that crime is not the result of 
personal self-betrayal and self-indulgence, but is a purely 
pathological condition and should be treated by a surgical 
operation upon the brain. Here are our eugenists who 
tell us that character is not a commodity which can be 
cultivated by personal prayer and effort, that men and 
women must be what they are born to be, and that the 
only reasonable way to produce a race of upright men and 
women upon this planet is by strict adherence to the 
Mendelian theory of inheritances, through a sufficient 
number of generations. Here is our typical young busi- 
ness man who will tell us that success is not a matter of 
industry and enterprise, of honor and fair play. To suc- 
ceed he must strike it rich in some way or other. He 
must put himself at the focal point of a proper system or 
trend of economic forces. He must allow himself to be 
caught in the current of a favorable drift of commercial 
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tendencies and swept on to success by that current. That 
phrase, ‘ ‘striking it rich,” betrays the governing spirit oa 7 
our age in all its speciousness. Our chief concern in life is — 
to strike it rich,—to discover some short cut, some nostrum 
or panacea, through whose magic property all our social 
and economic evils, all our personal ailments and short- 
comings, whether physical, moral, or spiritual, will at once 
be wiped away, and our life will be rectified in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and we shall enter the pearly gates of the © 
kingdom of Heaven. It is curious to see ancient follies 
and errors cropping out in modern garb. ‘This is nothing 
but the foolish quest of the Holy Grail which Tennyson 
describes in his ‘‘ Idylls of the King.” Or, better still, this 
is a recrudescence of the olden-time search for the philoso- A 
pher’s stone which frenzied the dreams and demoralized / 
the lives of Paracelsus and his contemporaries. ‘ 

Now, if this be in any degree a true picture of our perce 
time, I humbly submit that there is a great demand for our 
Unitarian principles, and for what we as Unitarians can 
teach, to help bring steadiness and order and soberness out 
of this chaos of frantic superstitions and fancies. ‘To teach 
the world that there is a difference between mere outward 
sinlessness, mere physical comfort and well-being, which 
may be, if you insist, the outcomes of fortuitous and ex- 
ternal conditions, and real inner character, which is ever 
the result of the soul’s own prayer and travail, and is to be 
attained not by evading, but by meeting the spiritual ob- 
stacles of life; to teach the world that there is a difference 
between worldly success, which may be determined by 
uncontrollable forces, and spiritual success, which is never 
controlled by any but the forces, the effort, and the pain, 
native to each personal soul; to ‘remind the world that in 4 
these really important affairs of life each soul is the shaper 
of its own destiny, the master of its own fate, and that 
there rests with each soul not only the personal obligation, 
but the personal resource to meet the obligation,—not only 
the personal task, but the personal fitness for the task, = 
there is a great opportunity facing us. 

It is frequently said, by those who do not really ier 
anything about us, that Unitarianism has done its work, 
and that now the only graceful step for it to take, in the 
interests of Christian unity and peace, is to quietly and 
decently go out of existence. So far from having done its 
work, Unitarianism, like the immortal Paul Jones, has not 
yet begun to fight. And, so far from being archaic and — 
superfluous, there never was a time when our traditional — 
principles, of faith in God and faith in man as the child | 
of God, and faith in the bright destiny to which man shall 
some day attain, were so sorely needed by the world as 
they are to-day. We see about us on all sides an increas- 
ing realization of the austerity and the grimness of life, 
and an increasing tendency to look upon life with timidity 
and trepidation,—a timidity that is sometimes disguised 
under an affectation of cynical bravado; but we profess a 
faith in God’s benevolence that enables us to face life’s — 
austerities honestly and yet fearlessly, without self-decep- 
tion and yet without dismay. We see about us on all sides — 
a tendency to forfeit our birthright of self-management, — 
to surrender our fate to the cogency of circumstance, to 
evade personal responsibility, and to place our private 
fortunes at the mercy of the great blind forces and passions — 
that tyrannize our civilization; but we profess a faith in 
mankind, in the unreckoned possibilities and the divine 
capabilities of the human heart that obliges us to take — 
up the cross of personal obligation and personal responsi- 
bility, and become in all soberness and trust the arbiters 
of our own spiritual destiny, as befits the free children 
of an indwelling God. We see about us the tendency to — 


toil and time in a search for some magic nostrum or cure- _ 
all which shall cut the Gordian knot of all our di 
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at a stroke; but we profess a faith in the old-fashioned 
truths and methods of good living that are older than 
time and new as the rising sun,—honor and faithfulness 
and effort and perseverance and trust,—by virtue of 
which we are urged to plod sturdily along our pilgrim 
track, disregarding all enticing short cuts. ‘There never 
was a time when the principles of our faith were so much 
in demand as they are to-day, never a time when they 
offered so true a counterpoise to prevailing needs and 
deficiencies as they do now. 

Tf it has seemed to you that the tone of this paper is 
unduly pessimistic, I beg to remind you that the nature 
of the subject calls for a somewhat one-sided attention. I 
am not temperamentally pessimistic. Our modern life 
contains many symptoms of health and vigor and promise, 
this I cheerfully and gladly concede; but it appears to 
me that our modern life is in conspicuous need of just the 
teaching and spiritual commodities that we have to offer. 
The realization has had the effect of tremendously quick- 
ening my zest and my eagerness for the work of the minis- 
try. Itis in the hope that they may have somewhat the 
same effect upon some of you, helping you to see how much 
can be done, what a real opportunity lies ahead, how ur- 
gent is the demand for our service, and helping you there- 
fore to take, if possible, a fresher hold upon the task and 
find a deepet joy in the labor and the sacrifice, that these 
poor considerations are offered to you, 

Boston, Mass. 


Salvation by Character. 


BY LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 


I have lately seen, in the Christian Register and else- 
. where, some criticisms on the phrase “Salvation by 
Character,’’ which is the fourth affirmation in the state- 
ment of “Our Faith,” and it therefore seems worth while 
to make a little clearer what those who use this expres- 
sion mean by it. In order to understand each other 
we must first consider what we mean by the word ‘“sal- 
vation.”’ The theory that this word implies being saved 
from future punishment would not be accepted by any 
Unitarian, nor by many members of the Orthodox 
Church of the present day. We should all agree that the 
evil from which we are to be delivered is sin itself, and 
not any punishment for sin. But now comes the ques- 
tion, How is this done? Different branches of the Chris- 
tian Church have been in the habit of giving different 
answers. ‘The reason for this difference may be found in 
the fact that the word “‘salvation”’ may be used to describe 
two different things or two different stages of our experi- 
ence. 

When a man is first roused to a sense of his need of 
deliverance from bad habits, or from that sense of aliena- 
tion from God, which is caused by moral defects, or from 
failure to meet his own ideal of duty, this sense of inade- 
quacy produces weakness and discouragement. 

The knowledge of his shortcomings alone does not 
give him strength to reform his character and to rise to 
a higher moral and spiritual plane. The encouragement 
and help that he needs here comes to him through the 
gospel message of Jesus. And this is the idea developed 
by the Apostle Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans. ‘This 
is what is meant by salvation by faith. Paul teaches us 
that the message of God’s forgiving love comes to us, 
not because we have reformed our character, but that we 
‘may reform our character. So Paul says, “By grace 

ye are saved’’; that is, by the undeserved love and ten- 
_ derness of God toward the unrepentant and unreformed 
sinner. When man sees this, his gratitude for this un- 
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merited blessing gives him the strength he needs to begin 
a new life. 

This beginning is what the Orthodox Church has 
chiefly emphasized. It has not done justice’ to the 
truth, that it is, after all, only the beginning, and that 
while in this first stage the work is done by God alone, 
through the gospel message of Jesus, the man now enters 
upon a second stage, in which as even Paul earnestly 
warns him, he must “work out his own salvation with 
fear and trembling.”” Man is now called upon to do his 
part in the work of salvation, although the conscious 
knowledge of the love of his heavenly Father goes with 
him all the way to comfort and strengthen him for the 
conflict with temptation and sin. This stage of salva- 
tion is the one emphasized by the Apostle James, not as 
contradicting the truth taught by Paul, but giving 
another and important side of the same truth. 

Paul is speaking of the inward experience of forgiven 
sin. James of the life which flows from the sense of being 
forgiven. Paul denies that good works are necessary to 
earn the forgiveness of God. James teaches that the 
consciousness of being forgiven must necessarily result 
in good works. 

Now, Unitarians have laid more stress upon the second 
stage of salvation than upon the first, and probably 
many members of the Orthodox Church of ‘to-day do 
the same. They say: ‘Character is of supreme impor- 
tance’; ‘‘Character zs salvation’; ‘This do and live.” 
If the Christian life be regarded as a journey, the ortho- 
dox churches scarcely give credit enough to the impor- 
tance of that patient continuance in well-doing which 
alone produces character. Unitarians, on the other 
hand, forget that to go on a journey it is necessary to 
begin it, and so they teach only improvement and prog- 
ress, Progress is as necessary as beginning, but no one 
can make progress until he has taken the first step. 

But, when Unitarians say, ‘Character is salvation,” 
they are resting in this second stage; for there is some- 
thing more to which we all look forward. We hope that 
the time will come when that for which we now have to 
strive will be natural to us, when the life will be “hid 
with Christ in God,’ when communion with the Holy 
Spirit will be constant and not occasional. There may 
be some blessed souls who attain this full salvation, even 
in this life; but to most of us it is a hope for the future. 
Still, we feel that in the providence of God this blessing 
is prepared for all of us. But it is conditioned by, and 
preceded by, a pure heart and an upright life. ‘Without 
holmess no man can see the Lord.”” And this is what we 
mean by ‘‘Salvation by Character.” 

“He means for you a glorious part, 
In conflict, as in grace; 
He wills you to be pure in heart, 
And thus to see his face.” 

That Jesus teaches this salvation by character seems 
very plain. In the Sermon on the Mount he says, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
And in the story of the young man, who asked him, 
“What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?’ Jesus 
answered, “Thou knowest the commandments.” The 
young man then said, “I have observed all these from 
my youth.” Jesus then told him to sell all his property, 
and give to the poor. ‘That is, Jesus saw that the young 
man’s worldly interests were a bar to his spiritual develop- 
ment, and that to go on to perfection or completion this ob- 
stacle must be removed. The young man had already at- 
tained the salvation of the second stage. His life was moral 
and upright; but he lacked the single eye and the pure 
heart, which was necessary in order to rise to the highest 
spiritual condition of which human nature is capable. 

Macno.ia, Mass. 
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Literature, 


Mornincs with Masters OF ART. By 
H. H. Powers, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2 net.—From the fourth 
century to the sixteenth art was developed 
primarily in the service of the Christian 
religion. To trace and interpret this devel- 
opment from the time of Constantine to 
the death of Michelangelo is the fascinating 
purpose of these chapters. In the latter 
days of the thirteenth century “the angel 
of the Renaissance troubled the quiet waters 
of medieval art,’’ sealing the doom of the 
great mosaics, which are at once the most 
distinctive and the best preserved of the 
medieval arts. Cimabue, who began as a 
mosaicist, ended as a painter; and the study 
of his innovations with their contradictions 
and limitations ushers in a delightful series 
of art studies, unusually clear and stimulat- 
ing. That Giotto was first of the moderns 
everybody knows, but not everybody sees 
so plainly wherein this distinction consists 
and why the next century was one of imita- 
tion. ‘The larger vision of Masaccio, the 
vain protest of faith against realism, with 
its perfect exemplification of the monastic 
theory in Fra Angelico, the changing temper 
which Fra Lippo Lippi brought to tradi- 
tional themes, and the new paganism of 
Botticelli and Ghirlandajo, show how the 
spiritual significance of Florentine art rose and 
then dwindled to the vanishing point. With 
the perfecting of technique the Christian 
theme was exhausted, and Florentine paint- 
ing had run its course. Before considering 
the achievements of Leonardo and Michel- 
angelo, Dr. Banks returns to follow the 
parallel but different developments of sculpt- 
ure. 

«At any rate I have loved the season 

Of Art’s spring-birth so dim and dewy, 

My sculptor is Nicolo the Pisan”’; 


and it was Nicolo who led in the indepen- 
dence of classical models. Dr. Banks sets 
his student the task of imagining himself 
one of the Florentine commission set to 
consider the merits of the trial panels of 
Ghiberti and Brunelleschi and decide which 
is the better and why. His own analysis 
is interesting and suggestive. Rather more 
than half the book continues the study, 
reaching now the great names of Leonardo, 
Raphael, and Michelangelo. The book will 
be found especially valuable to the student 
because of its clearly instructive point of 
view. ‘This is not mere comment on painters 
and their work, pleasantly discursive and 
incidental, but well-reasoned conclusions 
justified by first-hand contact and long 
intimacy with the art he interprets. 


Less THAN THE Dust. By M. A. Hamil- 
ton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25 net.—Mrs. Hamilton, a competent 
English author, knows her countrymen well 
and is a clever delineator of character. She 
writes this story in the first person so that the 
reflections are as intimate as a confessional, 
and gives the reader a chance to enjoy a 
close study of different natures. After three 
years of married life, misunderstandings begin 
to take a large share in the matrimonial 
relations of the Carruthers, the chief trouble 
being that a political career absorbs the 
husband’s time, leaving the wife to consider 
how little he includes her in his work and 
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thoughts. She tries suffrage and other 
women’s causes as means to employ her 
time; but, as she is not of the type of woman 
to be truly interested in this work, she resorts 
toa flirtation with her husband’s half-brother 
a self-indulged, fascinating idler. Mrs. Car- 
ruthers’s sister, who is with them at this 
period of their lives, watches their increasing 
unhappiness until she feels, however much 
against her will, that she must take an active 
part in shaping their affairs. It is too true 
to life toend happily forall; but, as the entire 
story takes place in one-year, there is time 
enough left to hope for the others. The 
story has genuine interest. 


CAvIARE. By Grant Richards. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.30 net.— 
This story of the fortunes of an aristocratic 
young Englishman, although at times a test 
of the reader’s credulity, is a pleasure in that 
it is something new. Mr. Charles Caerleon, 
while on his way South to escape the bad 
weather of the season in London and Paris, 
falls in with an American financier and his 
daughter. They, with their peculiarities, 
are as interesting to him as he, with his 
knowledge of Paris, is welcome to them. 
They get a taste of Parisian café life and 
incidentally of correct little dinners, the or- 
dering of which is easy for the young English- 
man. Ina short time the expected happens, 
when our aristocrat finds he is in love with 
the beautiful Allison. Her father, however, 
mindful of the result of international 
matches, insists that before the marriage can 
have his sanction Mr. Charles must show 
that he is capable of earning his living. The 
ease and nonchalance with which this lacka- 
daisical young Englishman “earns”? $5,000,- 
ooo, in Wall Street, after a start at Monte 
Carlo, might well cause surprise to the 
average American; however, ,it is probably 
not an impossible feat, and the reader can 
well afford to accept the book with the same 
good humor which the author has shown 
throughout. 


BELGIUM, THE LAND oF ArT. By William 
Elliot Griffis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net.—Mr. Griffis gives a 
well-connected history of Belgium, starting 
with Cesar’s entry into that country in 578.c., 
sketching the vicissitudes which it has passed 
through up to the time of its freedom and 
unity in 1830, and showing what these earnest 
people have accomplished since then under 
their own sovereignty. He has taken space 
to select only the most dramatic scenes from 
their history, which they themselves consider 
of greatest import, and which they have 
patriotically portrayed over and over again 
in paintings, carvings, and tapestries. ‘The 
book brings out clearly the close relationship 
between Belgium and American history, and 
arouses in the traveller a new interest to see 
and understand for himself the art, literature, 
and industry of this country. There are 
numerous photographic illustrations to add 
to the attractiveness of this book. 


Fouk TaLtes oF East anp West. By 
John Harrington Cox. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1 net.—The dozen stories, 
gathered from different lands, are hardly for 
the younger children, although the English 
is simple and the stories clearly told. Two 
are from the Canterbury Tales. The story 
of Judith and Holofernes is taken from the 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY FUNCTION 
OF THE MODERN CHURCH 


By Rev. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
The Public (Chicago): 

“‘T believe this to be, of all the books that have ever 
been written on the subject of the modern church in its 
relations to the social question, the most circumspect, 
the most radical, and the most lucid. ...I have read 
many an arraignment of the modern church, but never 
one at once so severe, so just, and so loving as the one 
found in the pages of this book.” 

The Republican (Springfield): 

“e Pie author has written a book that is worthy of a 
place among the best works on the general subject of the 
church and the social question.” 

The Independent (New York): 

“This book is a stirring challenge to Christian thought 
and conscience;.and indicates the fearless examination 
that Christian leaders are giving social questions.’’ 

The Survey (New York): 

““More deeply than most of those who, from the 
social worker’s point of view, are ‘laymen,’ Mr. Holmes 
has attained a genuinely social nt of view, and this 
he has brought to bear upon the inner problem of the 
modern church.’”’ 

Christian Work (New York): 

“Born of a social passion and matured in the atmos- 
phere of social service, the book has a message as real 
and cae as any of the recent publications forming 
the literature of the social gospel.” 


Christian Commonwealth (London): 
“*A powerful and an arresting work. 
read and pondered.” 
The Times (New York) : . 
“Mr. Holmes’s book is an earnest, rational, and illu- 
minating presentation of practical conclusions as to the 
social duty of the church.” 
The Christian Register (Boston): 
“Mr. Holmes has written an able and brilliant book. 
Moreover the argument is conducted seriously and so- 
berly, and, considering the writer’s well-known revolu- 
tionary views, there are not many violent attacks on the 
church. It is hard not to be swept away by Mr. 
Holmes’s eloquence and earnestness.” 


PUBLISHED BY G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York and London 
Price $1.50 per copy At all Booksellers 


A book to be 


Apocrypha: the story of Sister Beatrice, 
whose place in the convent was kept by the 
Virgin Mother until repentance brought her 
back, is told in the Dutch version of Mr. 
P. C. Voutens, a poet of Holland. One of 
the Reynard the Fox stories is here; and 
one of the best, ‘‘The Old Iron Pot,” which 
begins the collection, has been taken down 
from oral transmission, and so far as the edi- 
tor knows has never before been in print, 
It is always a worthy task to keep such 
tales in vogue. They have usually come 
straight out of the heart of the common 
people, and many of them convey the homely 
philosophy that is perpetuated from gener- — 
ation to generation, one hardly knows how, 


Jean Casot at AsHTon. By Gertrude 
Fisher Scott. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1 net.—This is a fine 
story of a girl’s life at college written by an 
enthusiastic graduate, who gives a well-bal- 
anced description of its educational, social, 
and athletic advantages. Jean Cabot is a 
wholesome, attractive girl who makes good 
in all these ways, and her experiences during 
her Freshman year are such as all bright 
active girls enjoy,—happy days of camarad- 
erie, mingled with work for a definite purpose. 
There are descriptions of old college tradi- 
tions, class rivalry, and secret societies, which 
give an intimate tone to the book. ‘There are 
also glimpses of the different homes and 
environment from which the girls have come, 
which add a closer personal interest in each 
character. The reader will enjoy watching 
Jean’s development under these influences 
and will be glad to share her fun not only at 
college, but in the book which is promised to 
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follow this one, about her experiences while 
travelling in the British Isles. 


SHENANDOAH. By Henry ‘Tyrrell. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net.— 
This Civil War story is built out from Bron- 
son Howard’s play of the same name. ‘The 
famous play and its success are too well 
known to need comment. Many of the most 
gallant and picturesque heroes of the war 
enter into this romantic story, making it 
more realistic. Interest in tales of the Civil 
War is always keen among American readers, 
whether young or old, but we are inclined to 
think that this goes better as a play than as a 
novel. The principal scene of action is, as 
the title suggests, laid in the Shenandoah 
Valley, a setting well fitted for the noble deeds 
that actually took place there. There are 
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many illustrations, some excellent, but” others 
in which the appearance of the people in no 
way tallies with what the reader might ex- 
pect from the story. Illustrations when 
accurately portraying scenes from a story are 


very welcome to the reader; but, on the other | 
hand, poor illustrations might better be left 


out. 


CONCERNING SALLY. By William John 
Hopkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35 net—Sally is “‘so beautifully 
poised, so steady, so sturdy, like a rock on 
which others build their foundations,” 
from the very opening of the story, when she 
is only a child, the reader loves and trusts 
her. 


NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


UNSEEN 


EMPIRE 


A Study of the Plight of Nations that Do Not Pay their Debts 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President Jordan here shows that civilized nations are all in their degree under 
the domination of a power stronger than kings or parliaments, more lasting than 


armies or navies, the unseen Empire of Finance. 


He further shows that this 


mastery is not now in the hands of individual men, however powerful, but that it 
has passed over into an impersonal Empire of Debt. Many of the essential 
statements which Dr. Jordan makes have been verified by leading bankers both 
in this country and abroad. There is an “unseen empire’’ that can to a certain, 
and perhaps to a large, degree sway the destinies of nations, and the method, if 
not the exact extent of it, is told in this highly informing and suggestive volume. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.32 


How a Modern Atheist 
Found God 


By G. A. FERGUSON 


The intimate revelation of the spiritual 
experience of a man at first devoutly 

| orthodox, then a doubter, then an atheist, 
| and finally a rational believer in God 
and his universe. The processes of the 
writer’s reasoning and the books which 
influenced his change of thought are set 
forth in his narrative. It is a thoroughly 

| stimulating and suggestive little volume. 


80 cents net; by mail, 86 cents 


Treasures New and Old 


A Memorial to 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Celebrating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, which was com- 
memorated by meetings held in the 
Church of the Disciples and in Arling- 
ton Street Church. In this volume are 
brought together the birthday testimoni- 
als, together with the tributes of earlier 
years, and aselection of sermons. There 
are twelve full page illustrations, giving 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke (includ- 
ing the painting by William Morris 
Hunt), views of the old and new Church 
of the Disciples, etc. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


that | 


Her character strengthens and grows | 
to meet a terrible situation when she sees her | 
father sink from the dignity of a college pro- | 
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fessor to a confirmed gambler, leaving a deli- 
cate dependent mother and younger brother 
to her guidance and protection. Sally wins 
her way through these difficulties, and it is a 
personal pleasure to leave her at the end of 
the book happy with her lover, who has been 
from the beginning her loyal friend and 
helper. It is an interesting story, like all 
which Mr. Hopkins has written, and will 
rank high as one of the popular books for 
the holiday season. ‘The quality of the writer 
is well known as a guarantee of literary 
charm and delightful character study. 


A CALENDAR OF CANADA, 1913 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 
gift. There are twelve views ot Canada, and calendar 

for the twelve months of the year. The views include 
local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 
work—Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 
Order one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 
Movement in Winnipeg. 
Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 


Price 50c.—10c. Postage 


Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 
land St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


HEART AND VOICE 
A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“‘Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: — 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness,” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young Beni may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.”’ 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
a72 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


$052 


Che Dome. 
A Spelling Lesson, 


“Can you spell kitten, my little man?” 

I said to Jack, five years old; 

And behind his back Jack put both hands, 
And he tossed his locks of gold. 

“Too hard?” Iasked; then his face grew grave, 
And he said, “It isn’t that— 

But I’m too old for kitten, you know; 
Now just you try me on cat!” 

—Exchange. 


The Rescued { Dolly. 


“©O Aunt Clara, here’s a doll!’’ exclaimed 
little Bess, as she lifted the lid of a trunk in 
grandmother's old attic. 

“Ves, dear, that’s my doll.” 

“Your doll? Why, you don’t play with 
dolls, do you, Aunt Clara?”’ 

“Well, yes, I do sometimes,’’ laughed the 
young lady, “‘when any of my little nieces or 
friends come to visit me; and we have jolly 
good times with her, too. Do you want to 
play with her? Take her out if you do, and 
you will find her trunk there somewhere, and 
all her pretty clothes and bonnets.” 

“‘What is her name, auntie?’’ 

“Her name is Gertrude, the same as your 
mother’s. She was my big sister, you know, 
when I was a little girl, and I named my 
dolly for her.” 

“She must be a very old dolly,” said Bess, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘About how old, do you 
think?’’ 

“‘Well, she is pretty old.” And Aunt Clara 
smiled. ‘‘She’s almost as old asIam. Let 
me see,—about twenty-six, I think. You see, 
she is a grown-up young lady, now. 

“Perhaps you’d like to hear her history. 
It is exciting, part of it. You get a hassock, 
. and, while you are looking over her ward- 
robe, I’ll tell you about her. 

“Did you ever hear about the Chicago fire, 
Bess?”’ 

“Oh, yes, my mamma has told me about 
it lots of times. It was when she was a 
little girl, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, and when I wasa little girl, too. It 
was in that fire that I nearly lost Gertrude.” 

“O Aunt Clara, was she burned?” 

“No, fortunately she wasn’t; but she 
came very near being. If you know about 
the fire, you will remember that we had to 
leave our home and all the pretty things in 
it, and run away from the flames, which kept 
creeping nearer and nearer all the time. We 
took with us only what we could carry in our 
hands, for grandfather couldn’t get a wagon 
or carriage. 

“Well, I dressed Gertrude in her morning 
dress,—that brown-and-white checked one 
there in the tray of her trunk,—and then put 
over it this red cape and hood. I packed all 
her other dresses and coats in the trunk,— 
not this one, for the old one was burned. I 
hoped I could take that, too; and I laid it 
down beside Gertrude on the table in the hall. 
But I was a tiny girl then, and couldn’t carry 
much. When the time came to start, mother 
said: ‘Now, Clara, here is your doll, and here 
is a package of some of grandmother’s silver. 
You can’t carry both. So I want you to 
decide, dear, which you will take.’ Bess, I 
think that was almost the hardest thing I 
ever did; for I loved Gertrude with all my 
heart, and at first it seemed to me that I 
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couldn’t leave her. But I knew that mother 
thought as much of her silver as I did of 
Gertrude. So, finally, with tears streaming 
down my face, I kissed her good-bye, snatched 
the box of silver, and ran down the front 
steps.” 

“O° Aunt Clara, how did you ever do 
it? How could you be so good?” said Bess, 
almost sobbing with sympathy. 

“T don’t know, Bess, really. I’m sure I 
never have been so good since. I never shall 
forget that day, when I wandered along by 
mother’s side, among the crowds of people, 
all, like us, hurrying away from their homes. 
I kept thinking of Gertrude all the time; and, 
oh, how I missed her, and how I cried when I 
thought I should never see her again! ‘Then 
I thought how lonely she must be, all by 
herself in the house, and how frightened she 
would be when she saw the flames growing 
brighter and brighter. I wondered what she 
thought of me—her own mother—for going 
away and leaving her. That was the hardest 
of all to bear, and I sobbed aloud.” 

“T should think you would,” said Bess, 
slyly wiping her eyes. ‘‘I think it was ter- 
rible. Well, goon. What happened next?” 

‘““We went far away from the centre of the 
city to my Uncle Eugene’s home, and there 
we stayed for several weeks.” 

“Ves, but the dolly, I mean. 
pened to her?” 

“She has told me since how dreadfully she 
felt as she lay there on the front hall table, 
and heard the crackling of the fire grow 
louder every moment, and finally saw the 
flames across the street. Just as she was 
making up her mind that there was no way 
of escape, and that she must certainly be 
burned, the front door opened, and in ran 
my Aunt Louise, looking for some of our 
family. She found no one there, of course, 
and was hurrying away, when her eye fell 
on poor Gertrude, lying there disconsolately, 
face down. Her hands were full of her own 
treasures; but she thought of me, and remem- 
bered how much I loved my dear dolly. 
And then I think she felt sorry for Gertrude 
herself. So she snatched her from the table 
and tucked her under her arm, as she hurried 
away to find us. 

“T shall never forget my delight as I saw 
my auntie coming in with Gertrude in her 
arms. I hugged and kissed them both, and 
cried for very joy.” 

“JT should think you would have,’ 
Bess, sympathetically. 
in your arms all the rest of the time, didn’t 
you?”’ 

“Tndeed I did, and slept with her, too, 
for many a night afterward.” 

“What became of the trunk, auntie, and 
all her pretty clothes? Did any one save 
them?”’ 

“No, they were burned, I suppose. At 
any rate, I never saw them again. But 
Gertrude was much better off with her one 
whole dress than many a lady.’ The day 
after the fire there was a wedding in the 
house where we were staying, and Gertrude 
was better dressed than the bride. What 
do you think of that? You never could 
guess what the bride wore, Bess.” 

“What was it, an ulster or a calico dress, 
or what? And why didn’t she wait till she 
got some more clothes?”’ 

‘Well, to answer your last question first, 
there wasn’t much chance of getting any 
clothes for quite a while; and, as she had 


What hap- 


cried 


“‘T guess you kept her. 
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expected to be married on that particular 


day, and wanted to go away, she and the 
groom thought it best to carry out their 


plans. So they were married in my uncle’s 
parlor, and the bride wore a white skirt and 
dressing sacque.”’ 

“Oh, I never heard of such a thing! 
what did her husband wear?”’ 

“He was married in proper style, in a dress 
suit which some one had rescued absent- 
mindedly, and brought away in a pillow-case. 
They were a funny-looking couple, I can tell 
you, and I know Gertrude laughed at them 
inside, though she was too polite to show it.” 

“That’s the funniest wedding I ever heard 
of. I should think you would have laughed 
all the time they were being married, and I 
don’t wonder Gertrude did. 

“J don’t understand quite about her 
clothes, though. If her old ones were all 
burned, where did she get all these? They 


And 


looked awfully old-fashioned, but they’re the ~ 


prettiest doll’s clothes I ever saw.” 

“They are old-fashioned, for I had most 
of them made exactly like the ones she lost. 
Do you see that little slat sunbonnet which 
matches the pink gingham dress? Grandma 


made them when I was very ill just after the 


fire. Then the good auntie who rescued her 
made Gertrude this beautiful eveni g dress. 
You ought to see how lovely she looks in 
that!”’ 

“But I think this little white bathing-suit 
is the most becoming of all,—trimmed so 
prettily with blue ribbon,’’ said Bessie. 


“Your mamma made that for her more. 


than twenty years ago. Do you think you 
could keep your doll’s clothes as long as 
that?” ' 
“No, I’m afraid 1ot, ’ Bess replied honestly. 
“YT don’t keep them long at all. But which 
dress do you like to see her in best, auntie? 
I’m sure I can’t decide which is prettiest.” 
“T think the pink gingham and sun- 
bonnet suit is prettiest; but I must say I like 
to see her best in the little old brown check 
and the warm red cape, because in them she 


looks just as she did so many years ago, the | 


day she was rescued from the great Chicago 
fire. ” 

“Well, I believe I do, too, after all,” de- 
cided Bessie. ‘‘They do make her look so 
old-fashioned and interesting!’’—Standard. 


Sheep Dog Trials in Scotland. 


A few days ago we went to Kingussie to 
see the trials of the sheep dogs. We went up 
the glen behind the little town, where a 
beautiful stream rushes down amongst trees 
from the circle of hills, and there we sat on 
the heather above an open space of green, 
with a wood at the other end and the dark 
and lovely mountains looking over beyond. — 

I wish I could tell you all that each dog did, 
—they were such lovely dogs and each with © 
a character of his own,—but there were more 
than thirty entered for the trials, so I can 
only tell you of a few. 

Each dog had three sheep to manage. 
The sheep were in the wood at the back ‘of 
the ground, with a man and a dog to send out 
the three for each dog as his turn came. 
On the hill at the end of the ground opposite 
the wood stood each shepherd in turn with 
his dog, and, when the three sheep appeared 
coming out of the wood, the dog was pee 
off to find them. It was a long tun, and : 
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‘there were hillocks and bushes between, so 
that it took a little time for the dog to find 
his sheep. When he had found them, he had 
to drive them forward through a space be- 
tween two white flags first, and then through 
a narrower space between two red flags, and 
then a long run up to a little row of hurdles 
with a gap in it; and the three sheep had all 
to be got through the gap, and then across 
a long piece of ground to a little fold, with a 
narrow entrance into which they were to go. 
There were also some hurdles arranged in the 
shape of a double cross, and in the more 
dificult trials the sheep had to be sent 
through the cross one way and out the other 
way. There were eight minutes given for 
the dogs to manage to get the sheep through 
the two sets of flags and the hurdles, and 
into the fold; and a quarter of an hour for 
those that got them through the flags, the 
hurdles, the double cross, and into the fold. 

When the judge sounded his whistle, the 
dog started; and, when the time was up, the 
whistle sounded again, and he had to stop, 
whether he had finished or not. Well, one 
pretty dog, Moss, couldn’t find his sheep at 
all, though he hunted about for them and 
tried to follow his master’s signs or whistling. 
He was three years old. When the whistle 
sounded again, he had to give up. 

Then came Maid, three years old, and she 
found the sheep, and got them through the 
flags; but they were very obstinate, and, 
though she tried her very best, and her 
master did all he could to encourage her from 
the distance, and tried to make her under- 
stand what to do, the whistle sounded, and 
poor Maid had to give up. 

Then came Bet, six years old. She shot 
like an arrow straight for her three sheep, 
and gently and quickly followed them, driv- 
ing them before her through the flags, the 
hurdles, the cross, and into the pen. Sucha 
cheering she got from the spectators! We 
learned afterwards that the judges gave Bet 
a prize of £14, and a silver cup for her master. 

Then came Flossie, who was only one year 
old, but she was very clever, and did every- 
thing except the gate in the hurdles, which 
the sheep would not go through for all her 
trying. She even got them through the 
cross, which was the most difficult of all. 
The sheep often went and stood with their 
noses close to the gap in the hurdles, and 
seemed as if they could not help going 
through, and then proyokingly turned off 
and ran the other way. But Flossie got a 
prize of £6 for doing so well at one year old. 

Then came Tell, Sweep, Fan; and Lad, 
who got a £4 prize; Risp, who got £3; and 
Blake, who got £1. All were eager and won- 
derfully swift, and it was beautiful to see 
how they understood every sign of their 
master’s. It seemed really as if they knew all 
they had to do, and they were so gentle with 
the sheep; they seldom went near them, and 
they never barked, just ran or crept up at 
a distance; and, when they had got them 
very near the obstacles, the dogs always lay 
down at their master’s sign quite flat on the 
ground and waited, then walked a step or 
two and lay down again, just creeping gently 
nearer and nearer, to make the sheep go 

through the opening; and when, after all, they 
turned off in the wrong direction, the dog was 
up and off to head them back again, with un- 
tiring patience. When the dog succeeded, he 
got a round of applause, and, when he failed, 
every one was sorry for him, and a regretful 
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murmur of ‘‘Oh-h-h’’ went out in sympathy, 
for all the dogs tried so hard. Once when a 
dog failed and the whistle sounded, his mas- 
ter stooped down and patted him, to tell him 
he had done his best. 

Some of the sheep were wilder than others, 
which made it more difficult. But nothing 
could be more beautiful than the dogs’ char- 
acters, so absolutely and joyfully obedient to 
their masters, so eager and bright, so swift 
and intelligent, so gentle to the sheep, so full 
of self-restraint. It was a beautiful lesson to 
us all, and we could not tear ourselves away 
till it was over, but sat on the hill watching 
from half-past nine till nearly six, with an 
interval away for some dinner. 

And all the time the stream rushed down 
the glen amongst the birch-trees behind us, 
and often a little rain fell, and the gleams of 
sun painted lovely rainbows upon the blue 
mountains every few minutes. 

At the end the shepherds stood about on 
the hill, each with his dogs, talking it over, 
and we went and patted and stroked the 
dogs, and then they went forward to receive 
their prizes. 

If ever you have a chance to see a sheep 
dog trial, do not miss it: it is one of the 
loveliest things you could see.—G. Martineau, 
in the Inquirer. 


When Work was Play. 

Mazie was sitting on a stool in front of 
an open fire. In her hand she held a little 
broom, as she had been sweeping up the 
hearth, and had sat down to consider whether 
she would take~ the corner of the dining- 
room which was next to the parlor or let 
Lucile have it when she came over to play 
paper dolls. This was the favorite corner, 
as the parlor door opened into the dining- 
room in such a way as to make that corner 
a little room. 

As she sat there thinking the matter over, 
her mother came in with her wraps all on. 
“Oh,” she said, ‘‘you are brushing up. 
That’s good! When you finish, you can 
dust, and then set the table. I’m going up 
street. I won’t be gone very long.” 

Mazie was a well-trained child and did 
not argue with her mother. ‘Yes, mother,” 
she said, but there was a look of disap- 
pointment in her face that made her mother 
think, ‘‘I’ll stop at Kuntz’s and bring her 
some candy.’’ She kissed her daughter and 
hurried out. 

Well, no paper dolls, that was clear, unless 
the work was finished before mother got back. 
For after she came Mazie would have to help 
in the kitchen, and Lucile would have to go 
home to her dinner, 

Just then a tap was heard on the window, 
and a face framed in a red cap looked in. 
Mazie jumped up and opened the side door. 

“O Lucile!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I was just 
fixing up to play paper dolls, and mother 
came in and told me to dust the dining- 
room and set the table. She’s gone out.” 

“TLet’s play a while first,’’ suggested Lucile. 

“T guess we’d better do the work first. 
Maybe there will be some time left if we 
hurry as fast as ever we can.” 

Tap, tap—another face at the window 
framed by two blue mittens and a fur cap. 
“’There’s Maud!’’ exclaimed both children 
at once, as they rushed to open the side 
door. 
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Again the woful tale was told,—work in- 
stead of play. 

“Well,” said Maud. “I know what let’s 
do. There’s a game I learned at Cousin 
Clara’s that you can do work by.” 

“A game?” said Mazie. ‘How can you 
play and work at the same time?”’ 

“Just get me a sheet of paper and a pencil, 
and I’ll show you.”” She tore the paper into 
halves, quarters, eighths, sixteenths. On 
each piece she wrote the name of an article 
of furniture,—mother’s chair, father’s chair, 
high chair, mantelpiece, sideboard, and so 
on. ‘Then she put these pieces into a box, 
saying, ‘‘ We’ll draw these first.” Mazie and 
Lucile watched with great interest. On 
other pieces she wrote the names of things 
to go on the table,—asbestos cloth, white 
cloth, plates, knives, and so forth. These 
she put into a separate box. 

Taking up the first box she held it out to 
Mazie, and said, “‘Draw one.”’ Mazie put her 
hand in and pulled out a piece on which 
was written ‘‘side table.’’ ‘That means,’ 
said Maud, “that you must dust the side 
table.” 

It was not long before all three were as 
busy as bees, running to the box, drawing 
the slips, and dusting the furniture. Soon 
the first box was empty, and they started on 
the second. ‘These slips told how to set the 
table. Everything was on but the carving- 
knife and fork, and Lucile and Mazie were 
both hurrying back for the last slip when 
the door opened, and there stood Mazie’s 
mother. They had been so lively they had 
not heard the front door open. ‘‘ What is 
this?” she said. ‘“‘You haven’t put your 
friends to work, have you, Mazie?”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t work!” they all cried. 
play. We've had lots of fun!” 

“Perhaps, then, you don’t want this,” 
said her mother, as she handed Mazie a box 
of marshmallows. 

“Yes, we do, too,” said Mazie, ‘“‘and we'll 
sit right down and toast them.”—WMary 
Elizabeth Thompson, in the Churchman. 
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Misled. 


Mrs. Brown spends part of every evening 
story-telling with her children. They never 
tire of hearing her tell the stories, and they 
know them pretty well themselves. One 
night recently she thought she would test 
their memory, so she would start the story 
and then ask one of them to finish it. They 
got through with Jack and the Beanstalk 
and several others all right; but, when she 
asked Thelma to finish the tale of Little 
Red Riding Hood, the child put a character 
in the well-known plot. ? 

“Of course, you all remember how little 
Red Riding Hood started bright and early 
one morning to take a basket of good things 


‘to her sick grandmother, who lived on the 


other side of the large woods,’’ said Mrs. 
Brown, ‘‘and how before she got out of the 
woods she met somebody with large, shining 
white teeth. Now, Thelma, you tell us who 
little Red Riding Hood met in the woods.” 

“T don’t know, mamma,” replied the child, 
“unless it was Theodore Roosevelt.’’—WNor- 
man E,. Mack’s National Monthly. 


A little girl who was asked how she liked 
her first pocket said, ‘‘I don’t like it very well 
because it is too below and too behind.” 
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The Ministers’ Institute. 


TLL. 


The following is a brief abstract of some 
of the principal addresses given at the Min- 
isters’ Institute, held at the Hawthorne Inn, 
East Gloucester, Mass., Sept. 23-26, 1912 
(concluded from the last issue) :— 


Mr. Charles H. Lyttle, ‘‘The Christ of 
Recent New Testament Criticism.” 

This scholarly paper was too full of sig- 
nificant details to lend itself to abbreviation, 
and it is to be hoped that it may later be 
published in full. 


Rey. Arthur M. Knapp, “The Other Side 
of the Missionary Problem.” 

The side of the missionary problem here 
presented is that usually kept out of view. 
The organs of religious opinion reflect only 
the views of their constituents, and there is 
a conspiracy of silence as to the seamy side. 
We cannot share the unduly optimistic ex- 
pectations of the propagandists, but let us 
substitute legitimate argument for the 
ribaldry of critics. ‘The racial bar has never 
been surmounted by any propagandist. 
The ethnic map runs close to the theological 
map. The consciousness of nationality is 
another barrier. The spirit of nationalism in 
Japan and China will gradually shut out the 
missionaries, and they will be forced to betake 
themselves to the vanishing tribes of the 
earth. Missionary effort involves the most 
difficult of mental feats, the entering into 
another consciousness. For a whole people 
this is immeasurably more difficult than for 
an individual. Does the system work? 
What are the actual gains? Missionary sta- 
tistics are of no avail. ‘The mind of Japan 
has been steeped in rationalism for centuries. 
No foreign religion with superstitious ele- 
ments can make way. Again, the intellectual 
force despatched to meet the situation is 
insufficient. The calm and even flow of the 
great current of Oriental thought sweeps 
on to-day as in the age-long past. The 
purely humanitarian aspect of missions gives 
more encouragement. ‘Too much praise can- 
not be conferred on the gospel of personal 
character or on the institutions which mis- 
sionary zeal has founded. . But a moral issue 
is involved in the means still used to raise 
funds. Is the missionary appeal an honest 
one to-day? ‘The new nerve of missions— 
namely, their humanitarian rather than 
theological motive—would not work as a 
money-raiser. ‘The economic issue would at 
once assert itself, and it would be said that 
there is material for humanitarian effort at 
home. ‘The real cost of the foreign errand is 
not realized. Marshall’s ‘‘History of Mis- 
sions” (page 169) states the cost per convert 
at a quarter of a million sterling. At the 
time of the opening of Japan to foreigners, 
a distinguished commission visited Christian 
lands to study the advisability of making 
Christianity the state religion. The decision 
was that Christianity in the lands of its 
adoption had not enough moral influence to 
warrant its acceptance by Japan. The only 
way in which foreign missions can become a 
success is to look at home and stay at home 
until our own house is in order. It is a ques- 
tion whether all the good they have done has 
not been neutralized by their wilful destruc- 
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tion of the sanctions of morality in the ances- 
tor worship native to the Orient. 


Rev. H. G. Spaulding, ‘‘Browning’s Inter- 
pretation of Life.” 

Perhaps the best definition of poetry is 
that given by Matthew Arnold which makes 
it the interpretation of the life of man under 
conditions fixed by the laws of poetic truth and 
beauty. Among English poets Browning is 
unique in having given us his own poetic creed 
in the declaration that “‘little else is worth 
study save the incidents in the development 
of a soul.”’” Browning gives us a new idea of 
the method of man’s growth. The soul grows 
like a plant in the tropics, by leaps from bare- 
ness to verdure, from leafage to flower, and 
from flower to fruitage. The soul grows by 
rising on the crested billows of life’s moral 
crises. Browning places before us a soul 
that has reached a supreme crisis in which its 
choice is its fate. The insight which comes 
from vivid emotion is a light on the pathway 
of life. He pictures life as an incessant 
battle with evil. He is emphatically the 
poet militant. Man’s progress comes not so 
much by his keeping in the grooves of proc- 
esses learned by rote as by his promptly 
obeying the Spirit’s voice, which is like the 
wind blowing where it listeth. Browning 
matches the intensity of evil with the greater 
intensity of good. Some souls grow only 
through seeming failure and by their weak- 
ness become strong. Because of his cheer- 
ful optimism united to his strenuous ethics, 
Browning is a most inspiring teacher. His 
faith and hope come from the deep experi- 
ence of a man who knows human life. He 
finds at length that ‘‘God’s in his heaven,” 
and therefore ‘‘ All’s right with the world.”’ 


Rev. George R. Dodson, “The Philosophy 
of Bergson.” 

Bergson’s contribution is to biology more 
than to religion. He is the first philosopher 
of the first order to take full account of the 
facts of biology and psychology, the most 
empirical of metaphysicians. Kant did not 
prove what he thought he did in the tran- 
scendental «esthetic. Bergson is most con- 
vincing on the reality of time, but his con- 
ception of matter is speculative and doubt- 
ful. His theory of knowledge, if true to the 
actual relations of intellect and intuition, will 
require a readjustment of our most precious 
interests. ‘The question of questions for nor- 
mal persons is that of morality and religion. 
What does Bergson think about teleology? 
The philosophy of evolution puts a meaning 
into history. As the whole process flowers 
into humanity, so humanity flowers in the 
best lives. ‘These show what the universe is 
doing. We have to recognize more than one 
form of evolution. In Spencer there is no 
evolution of the reality behind phenomena. 
Nothing is achieved in time that is to last. 
Bergson is among the romantic evolutionists. 
He is moving toward a teleological philosophy; 
that is, toward religion. However, he rejects 
teleology, but qualifiedly. His premises will 
take the consistent thinker farther than the 
philosopher will go. We should not over- 
look the qualifying statements which this 
thinker makes. He rejects mechanism, but 
not absolutely. Life is a larger thing than 
either mechanism or -finalism, yet he is 
nearer to finalism than to mechanism. Berg- 


son lays stress on the fact that there are many 
| divergent tendencies in life, due to an origi- 
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nal impulse rather than a final harmony. 
He has a chapter on the meaning of life; but 
how can there be a meaning without pur- — 
pose? 
knowledge of the end? Constructive think- 
ing must be thoroughgoing. Bergson is 
peculiarly satisfying because of the way he 
carries out to the end and frankly faces his 
difficulties. Evolution is a real process. 
There is continuity between the lowest forms 
of aboriginal life and the highest spiritual 
attainments. The spiritual transforms our 
conception of the natural. The religious in- 
terpretation of evolution is the only satisfy- 
ing one. What is it in Huxley that discovers _ 
that nature is morally inadequate? The wni- |” 
verse itself thinks through Haeckel. It is 
thus self-conscious. To some such view a 
consistent evolutionism must come. But 
there is a very serious difficulty in the way. 
Evolution is not on a certain line. It is on 
many lines. The rest of nature is not for — 
the sake of man. Bergson holds that it is 
wrong to regard humanity as prefigured in 
the evolutionary movement. It is in quite 
a different sense that we regard man as a 
product of evolution. Life is a great wave, 
spreading in every direction. It mostly 
stops at a barrier short of man; but at one 
point it passes the obstacle, and man is the 
result. Here, after all, we are told that 
humanity is the goal of evolution, the highest 
product that in the nature of the case was 
possible. Man has kept a part of everything 
below him. ‘To know what he has lost and 
how to recover it is the function of philosophy. 
I have scrupulously avoided forcing a mean- 
ing on Bergson. ‘The religious interpretation 
of evolution makes a place for the experience 
of religion. Bergson offers us a method. 
Life not only realizes ideals, but changes 
them. We are unfinished, but the lines on 
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which we are to be finished are implicit in our 


structure. There is no caprice in creative 
evolution. ‘True freedom is where the whole 
self is acting. What Bergson sees is a great 
life flowing through time. ‘The method will 
carry us farther than he goes. The part 
that is new in every philosopher comes by 
insight. His intuition is to be tested by 
concepts and by working in life afterward. 
When conceptual thought rises high enough, 
it begins to sing, with poets like W. C. Gan- 
nett in his lines:— 


“Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 
To visions fair are wrought; 
The races rise and cluster, 
And evils fade and fall, 
Till chaos blooms to beauty,— 
Thy purpose crowning all!” 


Rev. Palfrey Perkins, “ Christianity : 
Religion of Personality.” 

It has been said that Unitarians are sherk 
who have most nearly escaped the Christian 
adjective. I wish to plead that Unitarian- 
ism is a Christian faith, and that Christianity 
is a religion of personality.. The essence of 
Jesus’ message was that God and man are in 
personal relations and that personality is the 
great reality of the universe. Christianity is 
not a philosophy, but a life. It began in the 
Master’s talk with twelve young men. 
How are we to pit Christianity with its faith 


/ 


\ 


in the absolute against the prevailing rela- 


tivism? We bring to bear the old and ever 


new doctrine of personality, It is an irra- — 


tionalism, and yet against it can be brought — 


If persistence through ages, why not. — / 
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‘no cotinter argument of weight. It is merely 
a deep-rooted prejudice that all that is real 
is rational. The Christian doctrine of per- 
sonality is intimately connected with the 
inmost values of our life. Only one religion 
of personality is possible, that which flowered 
in Christianity. The Christian community 
can be held together only by making Jesus 
the central personality. Any religious con- 
sciousness that rises above the average must 
have its symbolism. Jesus for Christianity 
is the embodiment of the transcendent re- 
ligious power, and will always remain a 
living force wherever the Christian belief in 
God survives. The person of Jesus cannot 
be dissociated from all valuable belief in and 
ideas about God. We in our fellowship have 
‘been afraid of this personality of Jesus. I 
plead for a Christ-mysticism, a union of all 
the members with the head. Christian 
theism must be the main support of those who 
believe in personality. The great task and 
opportunity of the Christian Church is to 
reveal to the world the divine worth of per- 
sonality, the infinite value of the human soul. 
This age forgets that personality is the su- 
preme fact of existence. We must preach 
Christ more. The phrase grates on my ear, 
but it is what men and women need, especially 
those who have sunk low. Our cause must 
not hesitate to make use of the most effective 
personality that we know anything about. 
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Rey. James T. Bixby, “Improved Hu- 
manity.”’ 

A feeling of class consciousness is being fos- 
tered among our immigrants. Our scholars, 
many of them, are taking up this point of 
view. But the increased wealth of the 
wealthy does not take away from the incomes 
and profits of the industrial workers. A 
prominent school of reformers, like Prof. 
Patten, are making poverty the source of 
all vice and crime. But do not vice and 
crime and suicide abound among the pros- 
perous as well as among the submerged tenth? 
Is poverty the chief source of evil? The 
number of criminals in France coming from 
the well-to-do is as large as the number com- 
ing from the poor. A high and turbulant 
wave of crime occurred in America imme- 
diately after the Civil War when wages were 
high. There is less crime in poor Spain than 
in prosperous France or Sweden. ‘The real 
cause of the non-employment of chronic 
idlers and loafers is inefficiency, damaged 
characters, and low ancestral traits. Sev- 

_enty-five to eighty per cent. of poverty is 
due to personal deficiencies and inheritances. 
The need is to make the poor more effective 
workers, then we shall have industrial 
progress. Improvement of the human per- 
sonalities of the American people is impera- 
tive. Government bureaus of hygienic re- 
search would save millions of lives. Welfare 
work is needed everywhere. ‘The chief curse 
of American life to-day is inefficiency. The 


fresh interest in eugenics is to be welcomed 


and should be extended. 
- Rev. William Sullivan, “The 
Catholic Church in America.” 
Is there any danger to be feared from the 
Roman Catholic Church in America? It 
_ may be answered that our friends and fellow- 
citizens of that church are striving for the 
same ends that we are. There may be dan- 
gers from clericalism, but not from the com- 
mon people. Certain aspects of clericalism 
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need not be feared here because we have no 
alliance between Church and State. There is, 
however, a possible danger. ‘There is danger 
that the press and publishing houses may be 
coerced and bludgeoned. The State’s re- 
sources, in the form of taxes and various forms 
of property, may be diverted to ecclesiastical 
institutions. The principle guiding the hier- 
archy is that of segregation of a body eccle- 
siastic. 
not partners to any ecclesiastical 
Therefore we must deplore the formation of 


societies against Rome, like the Guardians of | 


Liberty and others. We may reach these 
positive conclusions: (1) We have the Amer- 
ican tradition which we must keep and de- 
fend. (2) But let us not impute motives to 
our fellow-Americans of which they are as 
a mass not guilty. A work of education 
may, however, be needed among them. We 
may justly feel a righteous but measured in- 
dignation against ecclesiastical wrong, but 
the fraternal spirit should if possible be 
preserved. 


Letter from California. 


It is many months since the Register has 
had a letter from California, and meantime 
many items of church news that would have 
been interesting in their time have grown 


stale. I shall not try to carry the record 
back further than last spring. The fifth 
commencement of the Pacific Unitarian 


School for the Ministry (too long a name!) 
passed off happily, and was counted the 
best yet held. The degree was conferred 
upon one graduate, the sixth since the 
founding of the school; and President David 
Starr Jordan gave a noble commencement 
address on ‘‘The Minister and International 
Peace,” a theme on which no one can speak 
with more authority than he. President 
Wilbur announced a gift of $30,000 from Mr. 
Horace Davis of San Francisco, being the 
first payment on the school’s permanent 
endowment, in lieu of annual contributions 
as made hitherto; also the gift from Mr. 
Charles R. Bishop of Berkeley, of property 
valued at about $17,500, a nucleus for a 
building fund for a very much-needed li- 
brary building. The library itself now ex- 
ceeds 8,000 volumes, and is believed to con- 
tain a more complete collection of materials 
for the history of Unitarianism than exists 
elsewhere in the world, many of them very 
rare and valuable. This emphasizes the need 
of a fireproof huilding in which. to house 
them. 

Mention of the commencement season 
reminds me of another event of interest to 
us all. At the commencement of the Uni- 
versity of California this year Horace Davis 
was for the third time honored with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. He was presented 
in a handsome address by the veteran phi- 
losopher, Prof. Howison; and President 
Wheeler, after recounting the ways in which 


|the candidate had deserved recognition, 


Roman | 
| good men everywhere.” 


conferred the degree ‘‘with the consent of all 
As the degree was 
conferred, the whole body of students and 
others, filling the spacious Greek Theatre, 
spontaneously rose in ovation,—a tribute 
rarely given. 

This is the place also to record that Dr. 
Thomas L. Eliot of Portland was also made 


Doctor of Laws by his Alma Mater, Washing- 


The common people, however, are | 
plot. | 
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ton University, St. Louis, at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his graduation last June. 

The First Church, San Francisco, rejoices 
in the possession of a new organ, said to be 
the finest church organ west of the Missis- 
sippi, given at a cost of $15,000, in memory 
of her husband, by Mrs. George W. Hooper. 

The church at Fresno suffered an unim- 
parable loss early in the summer in the death 
of Dr. Chester Rowell, who had been closely 
identified with it during its whole history, 
and might well have been called the father, 
as well as the constant and generous bene- 
factor, of it. His funeral and the memorial 
services, which followed in the presence of 
several thousand persons of all classes and 
races in the public park, furnished the most 
remarkable demonstration I have ever seen 
of the affection and grief of a whole com- 
munity. As a physician since the early days 


|of the country, as one active and aggressive 


in clean politics, and often in the legislature, 
as founder and owner of a newspaper of singu- 
larly high character and wide influence, 
and as regent of the university for many 
years, he will be greatly missed. 

The well-beloved minister of Santa Bar- 
bara, Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge, has been 
enabled to take leave of the parish he has 
served so well for ten or twelve years, and 
enjoy a year of privilege and refreshment 
in Europe. His pulpit will be supplied dur- 
ing his absence by Rev. Theodore C. Will- 
iams. How fine and wise a thing it would be 
if churches as well as colleges might give 
their leaders an occasional sabbatical year, 
and then receive them back refreshed and 
broadened for better work than ever! If 
this were done, ministers need seldom be 
outgrown by their churches, and the good 
old days of life-time pastorates with their 
steadily cumulating influence might come 
again, and the hazard and loss of frequent 
changes be avoided. 

The church at Redlands, after being re- 
duced to discouragement and almost to 
coma last winter, has rallied again under 
the experienced leadership of Dr. Crooker, 
and bids fair to recover its former health. 

Rev. Franklin Baker, not content with 
having accomplished the impossible in awak- 
ening into activity the long dormant society 
at Sacramento, and with stirring the society 
at Woodland into unaccustomed vigor, has 
such a surplus of energy and missionary zeal 
that he has undertaken two additional 
movements. He has organized a new church 
of some twenty-five members at Dunnigan, 
a glowing young town in the Sacramento 
Valley, and has reorganized the scattered 
elements of the church which we had in the 
nineties at Stockton, which was, if possible, 
more thoroughly dead and buried than that 
at Sacramento. The Sacramento church 
has secured an excellent lot, and expects, 
with the assistance of the Association, to 
build this autumn; and Stockton hopes to 
realize a similar ambition within a year. 

The past few months have seen an unusual 
number of changes in our pulpits on this coast. 
Rev. Clarence J. Harris, who has served the 
San Diego church with marked fidelity and 
energy for some three years, finding it in 
wood and leaving it in marble, as it were, has 
resigned and taken up a pioneer field at Okla- 
homa City. His successor will probably have 
been chosen before these words are in type. 
Rev. Florence Buck, after having wrought 
with unusual success in a difficult field at 
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Alameda for twenty months, could not be 
blamed, and was not blamed by her many 
friends there, for accepting an inspiring post 
of service in our reorganized Sunday-school 
work. Nevertheless, the Alameda church was 
extremely regretful at having to part with 
her. One of the best tributes to her work 
at Alameda is found in the fact that her 
church took immediate steps to settle a suc- 
cessor in the person of Rev. N. A. Baker, 
who has been promoted from three years of 
successful service at Eureka, and was 
settled at Alameda with scarcely a per- 
ceptible interval between pastorates. And so 
admirably had Mr. Baker planned for the 
welfare of his Eureka church that it heard 
a candidate while he himself was candidating, 
and transferred its loyal support (not with- 
out many a tear at Mr. Baker’s departure) 
to Rev. Arthur H. Sargent of Eugene with- 
out the break of even a single Sunday. 
Eureka rejoices in being welded to the outer 
world by a new link in the way of an auto- 
stage road over hitherto unpassed mountains 
into the upper Sacramento Valley, while 
rail connection with San Francisco is steadily 
approaching realization. 

Mr. Sargent had the happiness of seeing 
the capstone placed upon his devoted service 
of nearly three years at Eugene, by the 
dedication, on his last Sunday there, of a 
very tasteful and convenient church of modest 
size, which had actually been finished last 
spring. ‘The question of his successor is as 
yet unanswered, and meanwhile services 
are being conducted by laymen and by 
casual supplies. Here is a most attractive 
post of service for some one in a beautiful 
little city and at the side of a thriving uni- 
versity. ‘ 

At Salem Rev. J. A. Cruzan had been 
preaching since last Christmas, very much to 
the satisfaction of the congregation. But 
persistent ill-health compelled him to resign 
the post at the end of the summer. After 
a short interval Rev. Richard F. ‘Tischer 
of Dunkirk, N.Y., has been preaching there 
for a few Sundays, and the people very much 
hope that he will consent to stay with them 
permanently. It is possible, now that an 
electric line is completed between there and 


Eugene, that the two churches may for a time, 


be worked jointly. 

Other items of news as to our churches 
must be told more briefly. Mr. Hodgin of 
Los Angeles has begun a new year by pre- 
senting his congregation with a schedule of 
proposed sermons covering three years, with 
a range of most interesting themes in 
reinterpretation of Christianity. Query 
whether preaching in general would not be 
much more profitable, and grow in interest, 
if it had more coherence from Sunday to 
Sunday, instead of being, as it so often is, 
a medley of unrelated themes. Dr. Savage 
used to say, I believe, that he invariably 
found that both the interest and the attend- 
ance were appreciably increased when his 
sermons were arranged in a series. 


Mr. Clayton of Fresno is entering upon a. 


missionary campaign in the San Joaquin 
Valley, hoping to revive one or two dormant 
churches, perchance to set some new ones 
going, and at.all events to spread the news of 
our faith where it has not been preached be- 
fore. No better plan could be followed than 
that which he and Mr. Baker of Sacramento 
ate working on, for the great interior valley 
is filling up with amazing rapidity. Mr. 
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Baker’s church at Woodland has just broken 
ground for a new parish house, which will fill 
a serious want for the whole town, and will 
be in much request for many purposes of 
general welfare, as well as house the activities 
of church life. His organizing genius has 
found expression the past summer in the form- 
ing of a joint summer camp managed by 
representatives from his four churches; and 
“Casa Loma,” at a beautiful point in the 
pine forests of the Sierras, at the edge of the 
great American River canyon, a mile above 
the sea, may yet become as well known to 
our churches on this coast as the Weirs or the 
Isles of Shoals are in New England. 

The Berkeley church has this summer 
enjoyed a visit from its former minister, 
Mr. Lathrop, and given him affectionate 
welcome. All departments of the church 
work are thriving, conspicuously so the 
Sunday-school and work among the young 
pebple. Oakland goes steadily on its way of 
earnest and successful work, making progress 
in spite of peculiar difficulties, inherited and 
inherent; and Mr. Simonds has just entered 
upon the sixth year of service. 

Signs of interdenominational comity mul- 
tiply. On Easter eve the First Congrega- 
tional (Dr. Aked’s) Church of San Francisco 


accepted the inyitation of our First Church to | —efforts which I hardly think, howeyer, will 


a joint observance of the Lord’s Supper, 
which was memorable in every way, although 
it furnished a target for some hostile ortho- 
dox criticism, intimating that Dr. Aked, 
who had been counted upon for a strong 
champion of evangelical Christianity, had 
by this action gone over to the enemy. 
Our Rey. Mr. Shrout of San José and Rey. 
Mr. Whittaker (Baptist) of Los Gatos ex- 
changed pulpits a few months since; but 
trouble was escaped in this instance because 
each preached upon “Why I am _ not.” 
Several orthodox ministers took part inthe 
dedication at Eugene; and your correspond- 
ent was an invited guest at the consecration of 
the beautiful new building of the Episcopal 
Divinity School in San Francisco. 

Other events show less progress toward the 
immediate coming of the kingdom. Prof. 
Day of the San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary (Presbyterian) has, after a growing 
opposition, extending over several years, 
at last been forced to resign his chair, for 
teaching the commonplaces of the Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament. ‘The Jonah 
question figured conspicuously in the indict- 
ment. The Pacific Congregational Seminary 
at Berkeley recently abolished its previous 
denominational limitations, and has been 
proclaimed somewhat extensively as now 
non-sectarian. It was intended thus to 
prepare the way for a merging of several 
institutions in this vicinity, although, in an 
entirely friendly and courteous way, the in- 
timation was first conveyed to us in order to 
avoid misunderstanding, that we might not 
expect to be included in the merger. The 
Disciples’ Seminary, however, which was 
to have been the first to be absorbed, would 
not have it so. The trustees peremptorily 


dismissed the faculty, who had favored the 


step, and have removed their seminary from 
Berkeley altogether. 

And this brings me round again at the end 
to our own school. It is well enough to con- 
tend with things as they are, enjoying all the 
practical advantages of co-operation with the 
other institutions, and at the same time being 
free from alliances that might prove hamper- 
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ing or embarrassing. 
of our own and the usual number of guests 


from the other schools. 


left for permanent endowment a third of her 
large fortune, and who made the promise 


not long before her death of $25,000 for a 
library and other needed buildings, if an — 


equal sum could be contributed from other 
sources. 
made to fulfil this condition; and plans are 
now in preparation for three connected 


buildings in reinforced concrete to cover — 
|the whole_frontage facing the university. — 


It is hoped that responses to the appeals 
made will be such that construction can be 
commenced as soon as the plans are ma- 
tured. BE. M. W. 


Our Unitarian Cause in Foreign 
Lands. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


A friend in Norway writes us: 
country great efforts have been made for 
the final extermination of a freer Christianity, 


succeed. For that purpose some of our 


| bishops and many of the strongest orthodox 


are planning a transition from the State 
Church, which we have now, to a sort of 


free church. They are not willing, however, 


to renounce the funds and dignities of the 
State Church. In such a church the ortho- 
dox would reign independent of all inter- 
vention of a larger common sense represented 
by the State and its Parliament, but they 
wish to have at their disposal also the power 
of the State. Meanwhile the fear of the 
dominion of orthodox fanaticism is growing 
fast, and so is also the number who see in 
the old State Church an imperfect but yet 
useful defence against an orthodox autocracy. 


The term opened in 
August with a registration of seven students — 


We are called on to 


mourn the death of one of our founders, Mrs. 
Cutting, who, as told in another column, has — 


An earnest effort is about to be © 


ee 


“Tn our | 


As good Lutherans we are reluctant to enter 7 


intoaschism. Ina State Church the bishops 


and narrow-minded fanatics should not have | 


the last word, but the nation as a whole 
should speak it. This is the course which 
matters have taken with us. The case 
will have to be settled by parliament during 
the next few years. I think, however, that 
the orthodox are losing ground in this cam- 
paign.” 

From Hungary our faithful fellow-worker, 
Prof. George Boros, writes us: “We did some 
very important work lately at Hodmezo- 
vasoethely, opening and consecrating our 
new and beautiful church there. It is a 
very well-situated, comfortably arranged, 
and finely finished piece of work. ‘The large 
population of the town received us gladly, 
and, had we had room, two thousand persons 
would have worshipped with us. The town 
magistrates were with us from our arrival 
to the end. All denominations, Protestants, 
Catholic, and Jews, were present, and ap- 


peared before our Bishop Ferencz in one 


large group, greeting him and expressing 
their joy over the final result of the work 
of the Unitarians in this town. It was the 
first occasion that I ever saw seven different 


denominations thus united, and I am proud — 


to think that it was under the Unitarian 


minister’s roof. It continued at the ban- A 


quet and during the evening service. = 
“Tt will, I am sure, interest you that two 


\ 


A 


i 
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Roman Catholic priests, both quite young, 
became Unitarians recently, and are going 
to take pulpits in our midst. They are very 
well educated, scholarly men and splendid 
preachers. I hope they will do a success- 
ful work in our new congregations in Hun- 
gary proper, where they know the people 
better than our Transylvanian young men do. 

“T have received the portraits of Unitarian 
ministers and teachers and prominent lay- 
men of America and also from England. We 
have this collection suitable bound in the 
president’s room at the university. What an 
interesting idea is the Theistic World Con- 
gress! I am looking towards it with much 
hope.” 


The oldest Unitarian minister in Scot- 


land, Rev. Robert B. Drummond, B.A., of 


St. Mark’s Church, Edinburgh, has retired 
from active service after a ministry extend- 
ing over fifty-four years. Mr. Drummond 
was born in Dublin in 1833, where his father 
Was minister of what is now known as Ste- 
phen’s-Green Church. He was inducted 
at St. Mark’s at the age of twenty-five by 
Dr. Martineau, who was then professor of 
mental and moral philosophy at Manchester 
New. College. 

A bronze statue of Dr. Priestley was placed 
recently in the Market-place of Birstall, 
Priestley’s birth town, near Leeds, the 
work of Miss Frances Darlington of Harro- 
gate, and has been much admired. There 
are other statues of him in Birmingham and 
Leeds. 

One. of our most zealous Unitarian min- 
isters, Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., has just 
published “An Interpretation of Prof. 
Eucken’s Philosophy.” Williams & Norgate 
are the publishers. 

Prof. T. L. Vaswani, of the D. J. Sind 


_ College, who made such a fine impression by 


his addresses at the Berlin Congress two 


_ summers ago, has accepted the post of prin- 


: to thousand of, people. 


cipal of the Sirdar Dayal Singh College, 
Lahore) .7.. 

Weare informed that the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj has sent £7 to the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association for the relief of 
the sufferers in the Titanic disaster. This 
shames our small gifts to India. 

The seventy-ninth anniversary of the death 
of the great Hindu leader, Rammohun Roy, 
was observed by public meetings in Calcutta 
on the 27th of September. 


President Taft in Meadville. 


‘On Saturday, October 26, President ‘Taft 
spent an hour in Meadville. He had made 
the trip mainly to be present at the opening 
of the new Polish College at Cambridge 
Springs, twelve miles away. He came to 
Meadville and made a visit, and then went 
back to Cambridge Springs. It was a beau- 
tiful day, and the President said, before he 
left, that he had had “one of the mornings 
of his life.’ The city gave him a welcome 
without regard to political affiliations. Nat- 
urally the President was interested in Uni- 
tarian Meadville. The church and parish 


_ house were specially decorated and were on 


the line of his hurried trip about the city. 
There was little time for stopping except at 
the court-house, where he spoke on the steps 
He had, however, 


expressed a wish. to see the Theological 
School and was taken there. He left his| and seeing ever larger visions of its future. 


e | 
{ ‘. as 
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automobile and went into the library, where 
he signed the guest-book. The men of the 
school were at the steps as he entered the 
grounds and sang Mr. Hosmer’s hymn, “O 
Beautiful my Country.’’ As he came out 
and faced the group, he halted a moment and 
said he was very glad to stand among Unita- 
rians, and he supposed nearly all in that 
group were Unitarians. He also visited Al- 
legheny College for a few minutes and said 
a few words to the four hundred students 
there. President Southworth and Mr. Se- 
crist, the minister, were appointed on the 
Citizens’ Reception Committee. The Unita- 
rians of Meadville were proud to have the 
President there, and to know his interest in 
their institutions. 


Another Suggestion. 


In the Christian Register of last week a 


correspondent suggests that readers of the}: 


paper would do well to mail their copies, 
after reading, to some public library. This 
is all right as far as it goes, for there is no 
more effective missionary material than 
the Register; but a still better suggestion is 
that libraries should be induced to subscribe 
for it themselves,—at least, such libraries 
as keep files of papers and magazines on 
hand, as is usually the case in towns of even 
moderate size. There is probably no paper 
in the United States that has so many readers 
in proportion to its number of subscribers 
as the Christian Register. People congrat- 
ulate themselves on doing fine missionary 
work when they make a single copy serve 
for two or three families. Still finer it would 
be to help the interests of the subscribers, 


the later recipients, and of the paper itself 


by subscribing for extra copies, or contrib- 
uting to the missionary fund of the paper. 
F. S. W. 


Sarah Abbie Cutting. 
Mrs. Sarah Abbie Cutting, wife of Francis 


| Cutting, died at her home in Oakland, Cal., 


October 3, after an illness of about six months 
and impaired health for several years. In 
her death the Unitarian cause on the Pacific 
Coast has lost the presence of one of its most 
devoted and enthusiastic supporters. She 
was born in Lexington, Mass., in 1830, the 
daughter of Leonard Cutler, taught school 
in early life, practised medicine with marked 
success for twenty years after her first mar- 
riage, and removed to California about 1880. 
Here she devoted her time and efforts largely 
to the advancement of the Unitarian cause, 
and was one of the founders, and, so long as 
her strength permitted, one of the most active 
supporters, of the Oakland church. Her 
prophetic vision discerned soon after her 
settlement in California that a local divinity 
school was essential to the satisfactory prog- 
ress and permanence of our cause on the 
Pacific Coast, and, although the realization 
of her dream was for many years deferred, it 
was never forgotten or put aside, until in 
1904, through the combined efforts of her- 
self, her husband, and Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Davis of San Francisco, the Pacific School 
for the Ministry became a reality. Thence- 
forward the school was the controlling enthu- 
siasm of her life, and she followed every 
stage of its development with the greatest 
eagerness, constantly anticipating its needs, 
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Her gifts to the school during her lifetime 
were about $18,000 for maintenance; and in 
addition she and her husband together 
gave it its first home in Berkeley, and a year 
later bought for it the splendid location it 
now occupies opposite the State University, 
at a cost, for both properties, of some $45,000. 
Not satisfied with things as they are, she 
made, as one of the last acts of her life, a 
spontaneous promise, of $25,000 toward a 
new library and other buildings, on condi- 
tion of an equal amount from other sources. 
And by her will she bequeathed a third of her 
gross estate to the school toward its endow- 
ment. Her benefactions for denominational 
purposes are thus by far the greatest yet made 
on the Pacific Coast, and will cause her name 
to be held in perpetual remembrance and 
gratitude, and will, it is hoped, be an in- 
spiration to many others. 

Mrs. Cutting was a woman of wide reach 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 
Automobile Hearses 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 
TELEPHONES ROXBURY 172-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 
taker, Boston.’ 


CHURCH ORGANS 


We have the largest and best-equipped fac- 
tory devoted solely to building pipe organs. 


Every organ we build we warrant-com- 
plete and perfect and up to the highest stand- 
ard of organ-building art in material, work- 
manship, voicing, and general finish. 


HOOK-HASTINGS CO. 


Established 1827 
| P. O. Address, KENDAL GREEN, MASS, 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. : 
WANTED es nett tienes Aca ress Chrise 


tian Register Office, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


\OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 
© lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
saciice from Richmond, Va. Call or wnte, E. S. Read, 


ghland Springs, Va 


J XEERIENCED ORGANIST and choir director 
J would like a position in or near Boston. Address 
M. J. M., care of Christian Register, 272 Congress Strect, 
Boston, Mass. ; 
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of mind and depth of insight, and she pos- 
sessed a will capable of surmounting great 
obstacles; but her life was centred in her 
affections and in her religious faith. Through 
this faith she rose triumphant over the 
physical infirmities of her later years, believ- 
ing, as men seldom do, in the constant, living, 
present reality of God; our life a part of his 
life; his inspirations the source of our high- 
est knowledge; and our strength and sub- 
stance given us to be used as his agents. It 
was because this faith brought such strength, 


enlightenment, and inspiration to her that | 


she determined to do all in her power to 
spread it among others. 

Mrs. Cutting is survived by her husband, 
with whom her life during the fifteen years 
since their marriage had been ideally happy, 
by two sons in Portland and San . Diego, 
by a brother, Col. A. D. Cutler of San Fran- 
cisco, and by two sisters. EB. M. W. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 
Student Assistant Work. 


The Young People’s Religious Union is 
again aiding the work for student assistants 
in the college towns of the Middle West. 
The assistants have already begun their 
work in earnest, and interesting bits of data 
are received from the ministers from time 
to time. 

From Minneapolis, Minn., comes this: 
“T have secured the services of Miss Child 
again for the work. Sheis asenior this year, 
and will, I feel, do good work. We are 
handicapped by not having our church in 
condition for social work, but by January 1 
we can be hospitable again. The Liberal 
Society at the university starts out better 
than ever this year. It is a good work that 
you do in supporting these assistants, for 
through them many learn of us and our 
people.” 

Iowa City sends the following: “It was a 
pleasure to hear from Mr. Foote and your- 
self that I might have a student assistant. 
It is most generous of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and please assure the board 
that the money could not be better used. 
The work here promises well for the coming 
winter.” 

Lincoln, Neb., sends this word: “The 
money will be used for a young man and a 
young woman for general use among the 
students. We have made a better start 
this year than we ever have before. We have 
a larger group than in previous years, and a 
more enthusiastic group.” 

The information from Madison, Wis., 
is: “My helper is self-supporting. He is 
a thoroughly reliable young man and takes 
a hearty interest in his work with us.” 


“Our YOUNG PEOPLE.” 

It is a good omen to hear that the work 
of our Unitarian young people is being 
brought to the fore in some of our conferences 
and larger gatherings. The president is 
being invited to address meetings in many 
places and is ready and willing to go when- 
ever possible. 


The recent meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance discussed the subject, 
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“Our Young People,” at its meeting in 
Concord, N.H., last month, Rev. Dudley 
H. Ferrell and Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
being the two speakers for the afternoon. 
A late session of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference also dwelt on the work of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the presi- 
dent making a rousing address; and as a 
result fifty dollars was enthusiastically voted 
for the student assistant work. 


A STUDENTS’ RECEPTION. 


On Friday evening, November 1, an in- 


| formal reception is to be tendered the Uni- 


tarian students in Boston proper, this gather- 
ing to be held in the vestry of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., from eight 


|to ten o’clock. This reception is to be under 


the joint auspices of five of the Boston 
churches and the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Music and refreshments will be 
in order. A cordial welcome is to be ex- 
tended these students, and it is hoped a 
goodly number of students may be present on 
this occasion. A competent committee is 
in charge. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Conference of National Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday, Nov. 4, 1912, at eleven o’clock. 
All branches cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at 66 Orient Avenue, Melrose, 
November 4. Rev. Otto E. Duerr, host. 
Luncheon at 1.15. Subject of paper, ‘‘The 
Discovery of God.” ‘Train leaves North 
Station at 12.40. 


Rev. Louis A. Walker of the Baptist min- 
istry, having satisfied the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of the New England States, is hereby 
commended to our ministry and churches. 
Fellowship granted Sept. 30, 1912, Com- 
mittee, Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, 
and William Channing Brown. 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada will be held with the First 
Unitarian Congregation, Toronto, Canada, 
November 19-21. The Alliance meeting 
will be held Tuesday afternoon, with Mrs. 
George Root as speaker. In the evening 
Rev. L. W. Mason and Dr. S. A. Eliot will 
give addresses. Rev. J. T. Sunderland and 
Rev. C. W. Wendte will be the principal 
speakers on Wednesday; and in the evening 
“The New Unitarianism’’ will be discussed 
by Rev. R. W. Boynton, Rev. F. R. Griffin, 
Rev. J. H. Applebee, and Rev. J. H. Holmes. 
Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck will speak at the 
Religious Education Session on Thursday; 
and Rev. W. I. Lawrance will conduct a 
conference on “‘Ideals ahd Methods.” 


Meetings. 


NortH MIppLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
ninety-third session of this conference was 
held at Stow, Thursday, October 10, with 
the First Parish, Rev. J. Sidney Moulton, 


‘minister. ‘The attendance was 14 ministerial 


and 187 lay delegates. Mr. N. S. Shattuck 
of Pepperell was the moderator, in the ab- 


oo, 
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sence of the president and vice-presidents. 
After prayer by Rev. George C. Wright 
and routine business, Prof. Edwin D. Star- 
buck spoke on ‘‘The Newer Sense of God.” 
His effluent thought and scholarly preci- 
sion held the close attention of the congre- 
gation, Rev. Dudley R. Child of Pepperell 


opened an appreciative discussion, followed 


by Rev. Lyman B. Weeks of Westford and 
Rev. Richmond Fisk, D.D., of Ayer. The — 

ladies of the First Parish served dinner to 

the delegates. The afternoon meeting was — 
opened with music and singing by the choir — 
of the First Parish. Rev. Howard N. Brown 
spoke on “Intellect in Religion.” It was. 
too great~a deliverance for the secretary 
to attempt even to hint its worth. He 
allowed the intellect to be critic, but not to 
intrude on the soul’s communion with God, 
not to attempt to limit its ascent to the 
Infinite. Rev. Mr. Cressey of Groton, 
who himself is no mean critic nor theolo- 
gian, opened the discussion of Mr. Brown’s 
address. He referred to him as “‘the master 
among us,’’ which all of us feel he is. Rev. 
Charles T. Billings of Lowell thought Mr. 
Brown’s great address ought to be put in 
printed form, as it was the best thing of the 
kind for a long time, and should have a more 
extended hearing. Votes of thanks were 
passed to the speakers, to the First Parish 
for its generous hospitality, and with the 
benediction the conference adjourned. 
George C. Wright, Secretary. 


Connecticut VaLLey AssoctaTion.—The 
association met with the Hampshire Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Ministers in North- 
ampton, October 23. In the speaking there 
was much comment on the significance of 
the meeting as an indication of greater 
unity of effort in religious work. At the 
close of the meeting it was voted to appoint 
a committee to plan for fuller co-operation — 
and fellowship between the two bodies. 
Rey. S. R. Maxwell, Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
and Dr. H. G. Smith of Northampton were 
appointed the representatives of the Unita- 
rians. The meeting was opened by Dr. 
Smith of Northampton. Dr. L. Clark 
Seelye was appointed moderator. ‘The ~ 
theme for discussion, “‘The Outlook and 
Responsibility of New England Congre- 
gationalism,” was discussed in addresses 
given by Rey. C. H. Hamlin of Easthampton, 
who spoke on ‘‘ The Congregational Polity as 
adapted to the Demands of the Times,” and 
Rev. A. P. Reccord, whose subject was ‘“Con- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday- achoads are used to 
pe ica temporary shelter or permanent homes to a 


Children cared aot in private families in close tions 
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miles of 
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Applications solicited from families within fo 
Boston, who will take children to board or free 
Last aa goad the Mission reached 833 children. 
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Bequests and donations from adults much nike he 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
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gregationalism and the Social Movement.” 
President M. L. Burton of Smith College 
‘opened the discussion of the addresses. Rev. 
Dr. H. G. Smith read the following from a 
letter from Rev. Dr. Henry Preserved Smith, 
professor of Hebrew in the Meadville Theo- 
logical Seminary: ‘‘I will not conceal my 
hope that the coming conference may lead to 
closer co-operation between the two branches 
of our church, both in the Connecticut Valley 
and elsewhere. Doubtless this hope is 
cherished by all the members of both associa- 
tions. The better we know each other, the 
more convinced we shall be that the things 
in which we agree are more numerous and 
more weighty than those on which we differ, 
The discussion which came a century ago is 
intelligible to the historical student. It re- 
sulted from the sincerity with which each of 
the two parties held what seemed to it vital 
in religion. But it does not follow that the 
‘breach can never be healed. Both parties 
inherit the New England tradition, both 
are inspired by a real religious faith, both 
work for the coming of God’s kingdom, In 
these things we realize our unity, and, as I 
hope, shall realize it more and more.’’ Others 

_ who participated in the discussion were Rev. 
S. E. MacGeehon of Southampton, Rev. 
George W. Solley of Montague, Rev. A. E. 
Wilson of Northfield, Rev. S. R. Maxwell of 
Greenfield, Rev. William Bartley of Hadley, 
and Rey. G. H. Burrill of Easthampton. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany: The church 
reopened September 23 with a gratifying 
outlook for the new year. ‘The Disciples 
School has been in session since the church 
opened, offering rich opportunities of study 
and service. The Social Club, Disciples 
Guild, and Lend-a-Hand have all had meet- 
ings, promising much interest for the coming 
year. The new Committee upon Social 
Service has held several meetings, preparing 
to advise the church as to the best ways of 
helping community life and civic interests. 
On the Social Club programme, Mr. Eliot 
C. Clarke speaks in October upon ‘‘The 
Jury,” and Mrs. Laura E. Richards will 
read from her writings in November. Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead addresses the Disciples 
Guild on Ralph Waldo Emerson, Sunday, 
November 10. Mr. Rihbany’s pulpit utter- 
ances keep all departments at a high mark 
of endeavor. A series of sermons upon 
the general subject of ‘‘The Great Search” 
promises the close attention of appreciative 
congregations. The dates and subjects are 
as follows: October 27, “Seeking and Find- 
ing’”’; 
November 10, ‘‘The Search for the Soul’; 
November 17, “The Search for a Religion”; 
November 24, “The Search for a Man.” 
All the seats are free, and the spirit of fellow- 
ship prevails, the great influences of the past 
permeating and hallowing the relationships 
of the present. Whosoever will may come, 
and join in an attempt to realize the, aim in 
life as stated by Mr. Rihbany,—to conquer 
ignorance by knowledge, sin by righteous- 
ness, discord by harmony, and hatred by 

love. 


- CoLorapo Sprincs, Cor.—All Souls’ Uni-| 
_tarian Church, Rev. Thomas $. Robjent:| 


_ The work at All Souls’ Church is very en- 


7 


November 3. ‘‘The Search for God”’; 
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couraging. At the annual meeting in Sep- 
tember the number of trustees was increased 
to nine, and the board now includes some 
of the leading men of the city. The minister 
is drawing good congregations at the morning 
service, and the church is filled at night with 
the course of lectures on ‘‘ The Problems of the 
Day.” The Free Night School inaugurated 
by the trustees meets a distinct need in the 
city. Classes have been formed in Short- 
hand, Elocution, Spanish, Arithmetic, and 
Mechanical Drawing. 
able to enlist the interest of those capable of 
teaching, and all give their services free, 


HincHAM, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish: On October 15 the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary. Some two hundred people 
took supper together, and following the 
supper a larger gathering met in the upper 
hall of the parish house. A choir dressed 
in old-fashioned costumes sang old familiar 
songs. Scenes from the history of the Be- 
nevolent Society were presented on the stage. 
A poem was written for the occasion, and 
read by Mrs. Starker Whiton. An address 
was made by Rev. E. A. Horton, a former 
minister of the parish, and an historical ad- 
dress was given by Mr. Cornish. Gifts 
of a valuable oil painting, formerly belonging 
to Rev. Edward Hall, and $100 in gold were 
teceived. The Benevolent Society has made 
and distributed about 10,000 garments in 
these sixty years, and throughout the war 
times devoted all its time to work for the 
soldiers. The society has raised and ex- 
pended about $25,000. 


PrymMoutw, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney: A brass reading-desk 
has been placed upon the oak pulpit within 
the meeting-house of the First Parish. This 
reading-desk, original and artistic in design, 
massive and dignified in effect, harmonizes 
with the richly carved furniture and the deco- 
rations of the pulpit-recess. It was made 
by the Gorham Company, and is the gift 
of members of the parish, being a worthy 
memorial to Rev. John Cuckson, in grate- 
ful recognition of his effective power as a 
preacher and of his virile ministry in Plym- 
outh. The enamelled inscription upon the 
new reading-desk is worded:— 


1845-1907. 
IN MEMORY OF 
THE REVEREND JoHN CucKSON 
GIFTED PREACHER—DEVOTED MINISTER 
WHO SERVED THIS PARISH FROM 
1901 TO 1907. 


Timaru, NEw ZEALAND.—The Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. H. G. Chapple: A calendar 
for September and November has the an- 
nouncement, especially interesting to people 
on this side the globe: ‘‘The winter is 
nearly over and the song of birds is heard in 
the land. The cold months just over have 
been made pleasant in the Unitarian world 
through the many social evenings held in the 
hall. The summer comes in with the smell 
of violets, and our movement must keep pace 
with it. ‘There are signs on every hand that 
there is a happy contagion in our belief.” 
The sermon topics for September and Octo- 
ber were as follows: “Christian Science,”’ 
“Conservatism and Religious Thought,” 
“VLjiberalism and Religious Thought,’’ ‘So- 
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cialism and Religious Thought,” ‘Home 
Rule and Irish Nationality,” ‘The true 
Jesus, the Man, the Brother,” ‘Jean 
Jacques Rousseau,” and ‘‘Thomias Paine.” 


Personals. 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, who recently 
resigned his pastorate in San Diego, Cal., 


jaccepted a call to Oklahoma City, Okla. 


t | He was formally installed into his new work, 
Mr. Robjent has been | 


Sunday, October 27. Mr. Harris’s per- 
manent address is 1305 North Dale Street. 


The directors of the Middle States Confer- 
ence unanimously elected Rev. L. W. Mason, 
D.D., of Pittsburg as superintendent of the 
conference; but the church in Pittsburg, 
Pa., has remonstrated so vigorously and 
affectionately that Dr. Mason has decided to 
decline the election. 


Many readers of the Christian Register, 
who have seen Mr. Frank O. Nash as the 
organist for twelve years at the Annual Uni- 
tarian Festival, and again frequently at the 
meetings at the Isles of Shoals, will be in- 
terested to know that he has just passed the 
twenty-year mark as the organist of the 
First Congregational Society of Jamaica 
Plain, of which he is a friendly and loyal 
member. It is a real advantage to any 
church when, as in this case, the music at 
one end of the meeting-house is in keeping 
with the preaching from the pulpit. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The care of women offenders against the 
law in Massachusetts and in New York has 
been described in the two preceding Thurs- 
day social welfare lectures, by speakers 
from institutions of these States. Dr. 
Frances W. Potter, for sixteen years phy- 
sician at the reformatory at Sherborn, 
Mass., and Dr. Katharine Bement Davis, 
for twelve years superintendent at the re- 
formatory at Bedford Hills, N.Y., spoke 
in detail of the plans of these two institutions 
for sending out ‘‘healthier, more wholesome, 
and more efficient women.” ‘The experi- 
ence of the two speakers was the same in 
many particulars, and the results of their 
experience should furnish data for more en- 
lightened and effective treatment of any 
group of offenders. Irregular, unchaste lives 
precede almost always the lesser and the 
graver crimes. To decide on the proper 
treatment requires as careful diagnosis as 
does the physical ailment treated by a medi- 
cal adviser of a patient anywhere. The 
skilled, persistent study of trained observers 
shows that an inheritance of degeneracy, 
ignorance, as in many cases of foreigners 
who are criminals, and bad economic con- 
ditions with lack of training, are the causes 
for wrong-doing. Both speakers empha- 
sized the value of out-of-doors work in pro- 
moting health and in giving valuable lessons 
that may be practically applied when these 
people are again in the community. The 
progressive endeavor everywhere is toward 
reforming the person instead of, as hereto- 
fore, focussing the thought on punishing the 
offence. ‘The lectures are at half-past ten, 
and the two able speakers mentioned will 
be followed by others who are well worth 


| hearing. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“We call a thing ‘transparent’ 
Who can name 


Teacher: t 
when we can see through it. 


such a thing?” Peter: ‘‘A ladder.””—Fite- 
gende Blitter. 
“Prosperity has ruined many a man,”’ re- 


marked the moralizer. ‘‘ Well,” rejoined the 
demoralizer, ‘“‘if I was going to be ruined at 
all, I’d prefer prosperity to do it.””—Fizz. 


“What a debt we owe to medical science!” 
he said, as he put down the paper. ‘‘Good 


heavens!’’ she exclaimed, “haven’t you 
paid that doctor’s bill yet?’’—Chicago Post. 

Madge: ‘‘Charlie is very poetic,’? Mar- 
jorie: “I know it, but he’s just too mean 


for anything. When he took me to the ball 
game, he said, ‘Speak to me only with thine 
eyes.’ —Judge. 


Il y avait un homme de Martueil, 
Qui n’avait qu’une dent et qu’un ceil, 
Mais cet ceil solitaire 
tait plein de mystére, 
Et la dent d’importance et d’orgueil. 


Mrs. O’Hara: “It’s the iligant job me man 
has now, Mrs. McClune. ’Tis a night watch- 
man heis.’”’ ‘An’ why do ye like that better 
than the other, Mrs. O’Hara?’’ ‘Why, 
sure, he sleeps all day, and that saves his 
board; and he works all night, and that saves 
his lodging.’’—Exchange. 


A clergyman was once asked to a farm- 
house for the traditional dinner. Some 
time during the evening he overheard one of 
the children of the house talking to a brood 
of chickens crying outside the door. ‘‘Poor 
wee things,’’ she mourned; ‘‘ poor wee things! 
The minister ate your mother!” 


An old Englishwoman, who was extremely 
stout, was making vain efforts to enter the 
rear door of an omnibus. The driver leaned 
over good-naturedly, and cried: ‘‘Try side- 
ways, mother; try sideways!” The old 
woman looked up breathlessly, and replied: 
“Why, bless ye, James, I ain’t got no side- 
ways!” 


Apropos of Andrew Lang’s ‘‘John Knox 
and the Reformation,’’ the following appeared 
after its publication in criticism of his views: 

“T think when the twa meet, 
Whaever’s there to see’t; 
Knox will come on wi’ sic a bang 
Our freend’ll no’ be Andrew Lang.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


A young woman of Virginia, who took 
occasion to correct the errors of speech of all 
the little negroes within hearing, recently 
received a request from a pickaninny for a 
small quantity of ‘‘’lasses.” ‘‘You must 
not say ’lasses, Tom; you must say molas- 
ses,’’ corrected his preceptress. ‘‘W’at does 
I want to say ‘mo’ lasses’ foh?’’ replied 
the innocent. ‘‘I hain’t had none yit!” 


Before his inauguration as president Mr. 
Taft went to Athens to deliver an address 
to the students of the University of Georgia. 
He met a member of the faculty—a stanch 
Democrat—who said: ‘‘Judge, I voted the 
Democratic ticket, but I wanted to see you 
win.” Judge Taft replied: ‘‘You remind 
me of the story of Br’er Jasper and Br’er 
Johnson, deacons in the Shiloh Baptist 
Church, although avowed enemies. Br’er 
Jasper died, and the other deacons told 
Br’er Johnson he must say something good 
about the deceased on Sunday night. When 
a time for the eulogy arrived, he arose 
slowly, and said: ‘Brederen and sisteren, 
I promised ter say sump’n good ’bout Deacon 
Jasper to-night, an’ I will say we all hopes 
he’s gone whar we know he ain’t.’”—Argo- 
nout. 
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